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he Best Christmas Present 
“) Fora Gurl or Boy 


‘ ‘ 
‘ 
ay is a Year’s Subscription to 


| ST. NICHOLAS 


Ze FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


It comes twelve times a year to re- 
mind the recipient of your love. 








WRITING TO “ST. NICHOLAS 
ABOUT IT 

S77. NICHOLAS has been for nearly thirty years the leading 
children’s magazine printed in the English language, and for 
several years past it has been the only periodical of its kind. ¢ 
There is an education that cannot be had at school and the + £4 & 
text-books do not teach—this is the education of 87. Nécho/as. \ [ah 
Familiarity with its pages, which contain the best in art and = [ #7] 
literature, educates children and, as was said many years I 
ago, ‘‘civilizes the small boy.” 


The Aim of “St. Nicholas” AN EXPERIMENT 


is to help its readers as well as to entertain them, and the IN PHYSICS. 
testimony comes from a legion of past Sf. Vicholas readers Prom Nature and 
that the good it has done has been permanent. The special  *Wi%jout.0 
features of 1901 include serial stories by a great number of 

authors, stories of history, stories of the sea, and patriotic stories; with 
short stories by Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Ruth McEnery Stuart, Mrs. Peary, 
and others. Cleveland Moffett’s stories of danger and daring will be a 
feature in 1901. 





New Departments 
NATURE AND SCIENCE ST. NICHOLAS LEAGUE 


This new department is exciting the is an organization of those who read 
attention of educators everywhere; it the magazine (without dues), and it 
contains short articles on animals, offers prizes each month for the best 
flowers, birds, insects, and that which drawings, photographs, poems, stories, 
has to do with nature. It answers puzzles, and puzzle answers, also 
questions put to it by young readers, special prizes from time to time; and 
and is edited from the standpoint of all contributions are impartially 
boys and girls by one who sympathizes judged, with due allowance for the 
with their way of enjoying nature. It age of the contributor. Some of the 
is beautifully illustrated. work sent in by the young readers 
shows surprising talent. 


BOOKS AND READING 


helps the young folks to discriminate between the good and 
the bad in literature, and with the assistance of librarians, 
parents, teachers, and friends, it recommends lists of books 
for the reading of children. 





The November and December 
numbers sent free of charge 
to new subscribers with a 
year’s subscription, begin- 
ning with January, 1901. 


The Century Co. 


Liablushrers of 
Ht. Wichoias Jl Oaganine for Young Folks 
Weredy Certify 


Ct 


On receipt of $5.00 we will send 
the November and December a 


numbers of St. Nicholas, with a we enttla te a yeas cubocrpticn fon the san! 
A Wcholas MM Gagarine 











beautifully printed certificate 
(miniature reproduction here- beginning with : athe ft of 
with), to any person who wishes | a kc _ 
to use St. Nicholas as a Christmas anaes the signatane of the Gecctary of The Contory Bo. 2 

Gift. The November and Decem- €D wacg hateamae tO 

ber numbers can be given at wos eee 

Christmas with the certificate, 

and the twelve months from Jan- 

uary on will be sent directly to Miniature Reproduction of the Christmas Certificate. 
the recipient. Give us your own 

name and the name of the boy or girl to whom you wish the subscription sent, 
and mail it with a remittance for $3.00 to 
THE CENTURY CO., 
UNION SQUARE, = NEW YORK. 
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NOTES ABOUT 
CHRISTMAS BOO 


AMONG all the a 
books put forth for f= 
this h liday season, 
none will be more 
popular than Ernest 
Seton - Thompson’s 
exquisite “ Biogra- 
phy of a Grizzly.” 
It is net.onlyade- , 
lightful story, but it ~— 
is published in such 
attractive form, with marginal illustrations 
and full-page pictures in tints, that it makes 
an ideal Christmas gift. 





* * * 


Ir you are looking for beautiful books 
issued at a low price, make a note of “‘The 
Century Classies,” a new series of the world’s 
best books, selected, edited and introduced by 
distinguished men of letters, in which purity 
of text, elegance of typography, and beauty 
of external form are united in a surpassing 
degree. Book lovers are enthusiastic over this 
series, which already contains ‘‘ The Vicar of 
Wakefield,” “‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” and other 
well-known books. Another beautiful series 
is the ‘“‘ Thumb-Nail Series,” little books 
bound in stamped leather, each one of which 
is a thing of beauty. 


* . * 


JOHN MorRueEy’s Life of Cromwell will 
make a capital present for the lover of history. 
It is the book of the season in London, and 
it is having a large sale there as well as in 
America. It is very beautifully issued, with 
pictures which make it valuable as well as 
interesting. 


* * * 


“COLONIAL DAYs AND WAYs,” an authen- 
tic account of colony times, by Helen Evert- 
son Smith, is especially adapted for a Christ- 
mas present to members of colonial and patri- 
otic societies. A book for boys and girls of a 
similar character is “The Century Book of 
the American Colonies,” issued under the 
auspices of the National Society of Colonia! 
Wars, written by Elbridge S. Brooks, and ver) 
fully illustrated. ‘* Hero Tales,’’ by Governoi 
Roosevelt and Senator Lodge, is another book 
that boys will enjoy. 


* * * 


Dr. S. WEIR MITCHELL’s latest work is 
“Dr. North and His Friends.”” While it is in 
no way an autobiography, yet Dr. North is 
undoubtedly the medium through whom D1 
Mitchell relates many of his most remarkable 
experiences and impressions. 

Dr. Mitchell’s famous romance of the Revo 
lution, ** Hugh Wynne,” has just been issued 
in single volume form at $1.50. There is also 
a sumptuous “extra illustrated” edition at 
$5.00, very suitable as a present to lovers of 
this delightful work. 


* . * 


Tuk new superbly illustrated edition ot 
Hans Christian Andersen’s Fairy Tales will 
appeal to thousands of people at the coming 
Christmas season. It is a magnificent book 
which could not have been made except with 
the co-operation of the Danish government 
and leading publishers in at least half a dozen 
countries. The book must be seen at the 
bookstores to be appreciated. 


Lovers of fiction will find “‘ Deacon Brad- 
bury” an acceptable book to give at Christ- 
mas. This is the work that some critics say 
is much like “ David Harum,” while others 
insist that no such likeness exists. ‘The 
Sword of the King,” by Ronald MacDonald, 
is a very popular book just now, and Captain 
Joshua Slocum’s “Sailing Alone Around the 
World” will make a delightful present for 
those who enjoy stories of adventure, especi- 
ally if they like a touch of humor with it. 





. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY’S LATEST_ ISSUES 


Before choosing your Christmas books look at these timely books just ready. 


Newell Dwight Hillis, D.D. Francis Greenwood Peabody 


Professor of Christian Morals, Harvard University. 











Pastor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. 


THE INFLUENCE OF CHRIST IN JEsuS CHRIST ‘AND THE SOCIAL 
MoperN LIFE QUESTION 


A Study of the new Problems of the Church in American Society. is an examination of the Teaching of Jesus in relation to some of 
‘he chapter titles show how close in touch the author keeps the problems of modern social life, by Professor Peabody, 
with young men’s questions and today’s tides of faith. whose social and theological writings are well known. 


Cloth, 12mo, $3.50 Cloth, 12mo, $3.50 
NEW VOLUMES. 


EDITOR OF THE SERIES, 
ws, NEW TESTAMENT HANDBOOKS joer true Gun s2mo 


Professor SHAILER MATHE 
University of Chicago. 
Accurate and scientific presentation in convenient compass and popular form of the results of modern theological study. 


VINCENT—THE HISTORY OF THE NASH—THE HISTORY OF THE GOULD—THE BIBLICAL THEOLOGY 
TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF THE HIGHER CRITICISM OF THE NEW OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By 
NEW TESTAMENT. By MARVIN R. TESTAMENT. By Henry S. NAsu, EzrA P. GOULD, Author of “‘A Critical 
Vincent, Union Theological Seminary. Author of “Genesis of the Social Con- and Ezegetical Commentary on the 

science,” etc. Gospel of Mark.” 


BOOKS FOR EVERY SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER 75 cents each. 


MATHEWS—THE HISTORY OF NEW "These books are remarkably well suited, in BACON—AN INTRODUCTION TO 
TESTAMENT TIMES IN PALES- fanguage, style and price, to all students of the THE BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTA- 
TINE. By SHAILER MATHEWS, Uni- New Testament.”—THE CONGREGATION- MENT. By BENJAMINW. BACON, D.D., 
versity of Chicago. ALIST, Boston. Yale University. 


NATIONAL STUDIES IN AMERICAN 











THE PEACE CONFERENCE AT THE THE LIFE OF CHRIST AS 
HAGUE AND ITS BEARINGS ON REPRESENTED IN ART LETTERS. G. E. Woopserry, Editor. 

INTERNATIONAL LAW AND POLICY ae Ven. Arppdeeere F. A New Volume on 

By FREDERICK W. ae Ds Cy Tx, a pe ‘ wepeed tv. DANIEL 

. Member of the Eeatittens be the tains all the illustrations Pe ron or aap 

United States. Cloth, 8vo, $3.00 of the first edition, of which a : i aap fe * a pit 
The onl ; authentic complete account in English of the price was $6.00. H1 ae cau dee vl oft 3 add ; : ps AP age 

these process e—wnsee intuence has sircady been far. Cloth, SvO, $3.50 To lasesiaasinbesteataians uum pragma Bare 


reaching. With valuable appendices on later events. 








Tue MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fith Avenue, NEW. YORK 





Ey £€ Is READING 
ALPH CONNOR is some man’s 


4 j . coe a 
The Friendly Year R A Gir tes ON bore ~ i nom de plume. The world 














January First ROCKY MOUNTAINS wi!l insist on knowing whose. 

Four things a man must learn to do - One who can write such a book as 
If he would make his record true : - 2’ 3LAC K - Sad 9 alia pp ala fpr 

’ ‘ : s ide . 
To chink: without confusion clearly ; Hae) K De perfect wholesomeness, with exquisite 
To love his fellow-men sincerely ; and aw. delicacy, with entire fidelity, with truest 
To act from honest motives purely ; WO Fe AY ‘O@ 4 pathos, with freshest humor he has de- 
To trust in God and heaven securely. oc lineated character, has analyzed motives 
IX, 39 P | L @) | and emotions and has portrayed life. ”"— 
chy ¥ St. Louis red ett 
“| ‘The above (called in the marginal aretha aes ALPH enn eM pion 
heading ‘‘’The Compass’’) is the first LOULS RHEAD was good, —e arse 
selection in ‘*The Friendly Year,’’ a wie ttre: tne \ : See “m maticr fe 
volume of selections in Prose and Verse COMPANY he gives us is realli oe Miewren, rs ne er, 
for Every Day in the Year, Chosen and : humorous, pathetic, a,b 05 » whole- 
Arranged from the Works of Henry van MOON O1010 nr On 08 = IES SOLD some. His style, fresh, crisp and terse, 
Dyke by George Sidney Webster. — | LACH 8° 7.25 accords with the Western lite, which he 
: " ; AT ALL BOOKSELLERS understands. "—The Outlook. 


| These selections emphasize the extent 
and variety of Dr. van Dyke’s intellectual 
and spiritual interests, and bring to the 
fore the cheery, ‘* blue-sky philosophy ”’ 
of life which makes h’s essavs, stories and 
poems so companionable and helpful. 














A HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS 
By WILLIAM ARNOLD STEVENS, D. D., and ERNEST DEWITT BURTON, 


Professor in the Rochester Theological Seminary. Professor in the University of Chicago. 
DISTINCTIVE FEATURES.—Main divisions correspond to natural divisions of Christ’s life and 





With pb avure portrait, 12mo 25 
oF er me < ep Tt ¥ f Br 29 ministry ; structure of the several gospels preserved ; differences as well as resémblances presented; 
& H A R L E S SC R I B N E R S Chrfst’s discourses and sayings retained in place givén by the several evangelists, while all parallels 
> . are shown on same page ; table of repeated sayings. 
SONS, Publishers, New York 
& A SPECIAL SUNDAY SCHOOL EDITION # 





ee is offered until July I, 1901. Contains two new features: Map in Colors and Appendix of Sug- 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. gestions for Bible Study. Single copies, 75 cents. Ten or more copies sent to one address, each 























-» Boston; - N. ¥.; | 50 cents. 
Weshangeent Casenger Maeciontiir, Mak Doamions| ‘ie SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
Los Angeles. Manual Free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co New York Boston Chicago 
MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. PERERA AMM LE eR. Ea ea . — 
College of Physicians and Surgeons. IN CORRESPONDENCE sucorstep | ™ PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
: 70 Fifth Avenue, New York” = — 


bs ehh vag Reet ean Biscteny: <aene .by -announcements in our ADVERTISING ,COLUMNS, 

; Sept. 19. Avoustus P. CLaRkt, \.M..M.D..| please mention that the advertisement was seen in | 2@6emmends teachers to colleges, schools, families. 
ihawmut Ave., near Massachusett>. \ve Advises parents about schools. 

Send for Catalogue. The Congregationanhst. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 
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‘The peer of them all.’’ 


woot! SELECT 
NOTES 0 


OR twenty-six consecutive years Dr. F. N. Peloubet has compiled 
the Select Notes on the International Sunday-School Lessons with 
rare ability and supreme skill. 
\e.eEvery year’s volume has invariably surpassed its predecessor until 
to-day Select Notes stands alone unequaled, unapproached, and un- 
questioned, the greatest help to the study of the Sunday-School Lessons 
the world has yet produced. 
‘exeThe most critical biblical scholars; the most earnest Christian 
workers; the teacher in her class; the missionary in the field, at home, 
abroad, wherever the International Lessons are used; more than 


A Hundred Thousand Bible Students, 


gladly affirm that Select Notes are indispensable for completely fitting one 
to become a real teacher of the Word. 

\exThis greatest of all helps is absolutely undenominational, is beautifully 
illustrated, and not only illuminates and explains the scripture text, but 
furnishes a superabundance of incidents, stories, anecdotes, etc., with 
which the underlying thought of the lesson may be enforced and clinched. 
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We are always glad to send enquirers free sample 
pages of the “Select Notes,”. and let them speak 


for themselves. 


Send postal card for them to-day. 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY, 


45 JACKSON ST., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





110 BOYLSTON, ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. 











A Christmas Gift 


THE KINSHIP OF SOULS 


A NARRATIVE BY REUVUEN THOMAS 
12mo, decorated cloth, $1.50 








He takes us over familiar paths with 
the freshness of a new guide who 
knows how to reveal their hidden beau- 
ties, and he shows us how much more 
traveling ought to be than merely “see- 
ing the sights.”—The Advance. 


— ‘i eecones throughout.— Boston Her- 
aid, 


His observations on men and things 
are often wise, — and straight to 
the point, and the undercurrent of hu- 
mor joined to an unusual aptness in the 
use of significant quotations will make 
his book a satisfaction to thoughtful 
readers.— Boston Journal. 





LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers 
254 Washington St., BOSTON. 





He is always readable, and he is full 











READING COURSES 
* * FOR MINISTERS 
sets igibusdeak, tle Sabibabeshy 


An unlimited series—ten subjects ready. 

Well selected condensed lists, speciall he 

ared reviews, the brightest and best Biblical 
Magazine, THE BIBLICAL WORLD, free to 
all members. 

Membership fee $2.00 per year. 

For announcement of the Guild and pro- 
spectus of the Biblical World for 1901, address 


The American Institute of Sacred Literature, | 


WILLIAM R. HARPER, Principal, 
Hyde Park, Chicago, Ill. 


Over 300,000 Copies Purchased 


CHURCH HYMNS % GOSPEL SONGS 
For Prayer and Evangelistic Meetings 


Scania, Young neers Societies, Y. M.C. A. and 
the Sabbath Evening Church Service. 
THE MOST DESIRABLE COMPILATION 


of favorite hymns and tunes, new and old, ever published. 
Price $25 per 100. Send 20c. for a sample copy. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago. 

















MAYA: | 


A Story of Yucatan. By WILLIAM 
DUDLEY FouLKE, author of “Slav or 
Saxon.” Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25. 


* Maya: A Story of Yucatan” is a tale of love and 
adventure in which the scenes are laid amid the 
abodes of that wonderful people whose ruined cities are 
today the noblest monuments of aboriginal art. The 

eriod is that of the Spanish invasion, and the Maya 


| Princess, who is the chief feature of the story, will 


hardly fail to awaken in the mind of the reader a warm 
feeling of amy cog 4 and admiration. 

The author has been a traveler in Yucatan, familiar 
with the scenes he describes, and the events which 
form the background or setting of his romance are 
narrated with historical accuracy. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK. 





“ Understandest thou what thou readest?” 
“ How can I except some man should guide me? 


you need Bible study at home. 
Course-terms and particulars FREE. 
BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE CIRCLE, BUFFALO, N. Y. 





VEST POCKET COMMENTARY 
In 8.8. for 1901. 






lesson text 


3 

ii yb M, TOMPKLXS, D.D., RIGHT TO THe 
INT. Contains lesson 

ci} 


teacher or Cloth % 
rocco 35c; Interlea for Notes 50c: ’ 
Agents wanted. Geo. W. Noble, 96 Market ° 
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By CHARLES F. DOLE 


The Religion 


JUST PUBLISHED 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00 


and glorious world to live in. . 


this cheery faith.”—Boston Herald. 


The Coming People 
Theology of Civilization 


The Problem of Duty 
Luxury and Sacrifice 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the 
publishers, upon receipt of price. 


428 West Broadway, N. Y. 





BRIGHT BOOKS 


of a Gentleman 


“Here is a man who believes up to the 
handle that this world of ours is a — 
é ere 
is a little book which, thoughtfully read 
and acted on, would help thousands to 


Fourth Thousand, 16mo, gilt top, $1.00 
Fourth Thousand, 16mo, gilt top, $1.00 
The Golden Rule in Business 
* Fifth Thousand, 12mo, 35c. 


Just Published, i2mo, 35c. 


Fourth Thousand, 12mo, 35c. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & Co 








ESTABLISHED J 1793. 
NUMBER 109. 


THE OLD 





FARMERS ALMANACK 


— FOR — 


1901 
ROBERT B. THOMAS. 


WILLIAM WARE & CO., 


Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
Price, 10 Cents. 


Interleaved, 20 Cents. 





GRACE 
BEFORE 


MEAT 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


for any meal. 


ries. Price, 4 cents. 


A collection of Graces adapted 
Some in verse 
form, especially for use of chil- 
dren. No. 26 of Handbook Se- 


100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 


14 Beacon St., Boston. 





IT. WILL SERVE THE INTERESTS OF ALL 
CONCERNED IF, IN CORRESPONDENCE SUG- 
GESTED BY ANNOUNCEMENTS IN OUR. AD- 
VERTISING COLUMNS, MENTION Is 
MADE OF THE FACT THAT THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT WAS SEEN IN THE CONCGRE- 


GATIONALIST. 





THE QNGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 








CONTENTS 


EDITORIAL: 
The Christian World 
Current History 
Once in a Century 
Divorce and Remarriage 
What Is True Christian Aggressiveness 
In Brief 
CONTRIBUTIONS: 
Pencilings. Peripatetic 
Michael McGrath, Postmaster. 
American History i Memorial Windows. 
Isaac O. Rankin 
THE HOME: 
Fasting Changed to Feasting. Edith M. Thomas 
The Father as an Example. 
Chandler 
Closet and Altar 
Naming Colonial Babies 
The Conversation Corner. Mr. Martin 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL—Lesson for Dec. 23 
THE CHURCH PRAYER MEETING—Topic for 
Dec. 16-22 
Editorial Comment 
FOR ENDEAVORERS—Topic for Dec. 23-29 
LITERATURE 
BROADSIDE—New Hampshire: 
Recent Pastoral Changes 
A Rare Legislative Opportunity. 
L. Anderson 
Notes from Concord 
The College Town 
LIFE AND WORK OF THE CHURCHES: 
An Educative Ministry cg 
An Interdenominational Conference in Vermont 
A Ministerial Awakening in Cincinnati 
Prophecy in Study and Practice 
Accessions to the Churches 
LETTERS: 
Chicago and the Interior 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
The New Epoch for Faith. II. 
Death of Dr. Gilman 
Biographical 
Marriages and Deaths 
A New Bradford Tablet 
Home Missionary Fund 
Meetings and Events to Come 
Prayer Meeting Topics, 1901 
The Congregationalist’s Indian Famine Relief 
Fund 
In and Around Boston 
Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 
Business Outlook 
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Making Forefathers 
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PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, $3; 2 YEARS, $5; 5 YEARS, $10. 


SINGLE Copy, TEN CENTS. 
If PAYMENT I8 DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR 


OnE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEw, $10.00. 
On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date of 


expiration on the address label 
wanted a stamp must be sent wi 


receipt is 


universal wish of. our su papers are continued 
until there is a s ec order to stop. In connection 
with such an vp by d. An 


0 
order of discontinuan: be giv 
take effect at the expirastom on of the subscription. 


aid. 
‘en at any time, to 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines Crea 


Discounts tract 
READING enone. leaded nonpareil, 5C cents per | 
each insertion, net 


W..L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston | 


ine, 





Entered as second-class mail. Composition by Thomas Todd 











BOOKS OF 


PERMANENT VALUE 


Twenty Famous Naval 
Battles. 


By Epwarp Kirk Rawson, Superinten- 

dent Naval War Records. 2 vols., 8vo, 

with maps, plans, old prints, portraits, 

cloth, gilt top, per set, $4.00. Half calf, 

per set, $7.50. ft 

“These volumes of Professor Rawson form a 
magnificent ee of the prowess of =e at 
sea, and we are to have them. They lack 
nothing that an ex BR steady of their histories 
early and late,canfurnish. They are models of clear, 
succinct narrative, and they are unbiased, reasonable 


manly, and human throughout.” — New York Mai! an 
Express. 


Men I Have Known. 
By DEAN FARRAR. Illustrated with 
numerous letters and portraits. 12mo. 
Cloth, gilt top, $1.75. Seventh thousand. 


ny A rare galaxy of the notabilities of the Victorian 
era.”’— Review of Reviews. 

“A most enjoyable volume .. . delightful in 
every way.”—Ctncinnati Commercial Tribune. 


Robert Browning’s Com- 
plete Works, Camber- 
well Edition. 


Edited by CHARLOTTE PORTER and 
HELEN A. CLARKE. Twelve Pocket 
Volumes, size 4x6 inches. Cloth, gilt 
top, per set, $9.00; limp leather, per set, 
$15.00; half calf, per set, $25.00; full 
levant, $40.00. 


“ Positively the only edition containing the neces- 
cary apparatus to understand or even to intelligently 

enjoy his works.”— Wiliam Lyon Phelps, Professor of 
Eng ish Literature, Yale. 


Mrs. Browning’s Complete 
Poetical Works. 


“Coxhoe” Edition. Edited by CHAR- 
LOTTE PORTER and HELEN A. CLARKE. 
Introductions, notes, line numbers, and 
photogravure frontispieces. Contains 
material not to be found in any other 


edition. Soldonly in sets. 6vols. 18mo. 
Cloth, gilt top. (Cloth box.) Per set, 
$4.50; limp leather, $7.50; half calf 


(leather box), $13.00; full levant (leather 
x), $20.50. The only fully annotated 

edition. 

Swinburne says of Elizabeth Browning. * No Eng- 


lish contemporary poet by profession has left us 
work so full of living fire.’ 


Ships and Havens. 


By Prof. HENRY VAN Dykz, D. D. 12th 

thousand. 12mo. Ornamental white 

covers, 35 cents. Fine Edition. Printed 

at the Merrymount Press, 12mo, cloth, 

60 cents. 

“The little essay is one of Dr. Van Dyke’s most 
exquisite contributions to elegant literature and 
finer life tisa gift book which for extrinsic 


and intrinsic loveliness could not easily be sur- 
passed.” —/nterior. 


What is Worth While. 


By ANNA R. Brown LINDSAY. 155th 
thousand. 12mo, ornamental white 
covers, 35 cents. Fine edition. Printed 
at the Merrymount Press, from new 
plates, in red and black, on deckel- 
edge laid paper, with specially designed 
title-page, initial letter, and cover de- 
sign. 12mo, boards, gilt top, 60 cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by the pud- 
lishers upon receipt af price. Send for 
Illystrated Catalogue. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO. 


...428 West Broadway, New York... 
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Scribner’s New Books 
for Young Readers 








| Che World of the Great Fforest 


How Animals, Birds, Reptiles and Insects Talk, Think, 
Work and Live 
By PAUL DU CHAILLU 


With 50 illustrations. Square 8vo, $2.00. 


“ Another capital book that will appeal especially to sound, 
lively boys. Mr. Du Chaillu has the rare gift of being 
able to endow the lower animals with very pleasant and interest- 
ing personalities. And when you have finished his book you feel 
that you have added materially to the list of your acquaintances. 
The illustrations are excellent."—New York Evening Sun. 


a Pew Book 
By DAN BEARD 


The Jack “g All Trades, or New Ideas for American Boys 
Profusely illustrated by the author. Square 8vo, $2.00. 
‘ To makea good book for boys, and more particularly a good book about boys’ sports, one needs 
tobea good dealofa boy himself. Mr. D.C. Beard has just this qualification. He gets the boy’ $ point 
of view, the boy’s sense of fun, the boy’s love for what is new, ingenious or queer."— Zhe Outlook. 


fairies and folk of Freland 
By WILLIAM HENRY FROST 
Illustrated by 8. R. Burleigh. s12mo, $7.50. 


‘Really an admirable addition to the literature of folklore. The fascinating legends and tales 
of the Irish peasantry are retold by Mr. Frost in that pleasant manner which he exhibited in 
retelling the stories of Arthur and the Knights of the Table Round.” — Philadelphia Press. 


Brethren of the Coast 
A Tale of West Indian Pirates 
By KIRK MUNROE 
Illustrated by Rufus F. Zogbaum. I2m0, $1.25. 
** An exciting story of adventures with West Indian pirates in 


which the hero always has right and victory on his side.""— Zhe 
Congregationalist. 


vise Pew Henty Books for 1900 


Each, illustrated, r2mo, $1.50. 

‘ Wherever English is spoken one imagines that Mr. Henty's 
name ts known. Mr.-Henty is no doubt the most yoy | oq 
writer for boys, and the one fowhose new volumes they look 
ward every Christmas with most pleasure.’-Review of Revi ‘deed Ss. 


The New Volumes for 1900 are: 


With Buller in Matal; Or, A Born Leaver 
Out With Garidbalvi Jn the Jrish Brigave 
A Story of the Liberation of Italy. A Tale of War in Flanders and Spain. 
Sister's Wocation 
FOSEPHINE DODGE DASKAM 


12mo, $1.25. 
CONTENTS--1. SISTER'S VOCATION—IIl, HER STEPFATHER -III. THE FLESHPOTS OF EGYPT— 
IV. A FAIR EXCHANGE—V, A COLLEGE GIRL—VI. HER FATHER’S DAUGHTER—VII. A TASTE OF 








BOHEMIA—VIII. A SINGER'S STORY. 
A volume of stories of which young girls are the heroines, each with a striking situation and, 
incident, told in the brilliant and sympathetic style that marks whatever Miss Daskam writes. 


Treasure FJsland 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


With 45 illustrations by Wal Paget. 12mo0, $1.25. 


“ A new edition of the best pirate story ever written.” — Zhe Outlook. t 
** Still the best tale of pirates and hidden treasure in the world.”"-WV. Y. 7imes’ Saturday Review. 


BOUND VOLUMES 
By Mail, Postpaid. 


Choice Vocal Duets - - $1.00 
Choice Sacred Duets - - 1.00 
Favorite Collection of Vocal Duets .66 
Laus Deo in Sacred Duets - 1.00 
Soprano and Tenor Duets - 1.00 


It has been the aim in compiling these vol- 
umes to secure as great a variety as possible. 
More than twenty celebrated composers are 
represented in each volume by one or more 
compositions. The music is printed from the 
plates used in printing the sheet music edition, 
on ot paper, bound in serviceable paper, 
cloth back covers. 

For contents and description of each volume, 
send for Descriptive Circular A 

Our special illustrated catalogue, 
Songs, mailed free. 


Selected 


MUSIC REVIEW 
25 Cts. a Year 


A piano solo and song reproduced in each num- 
ber. New music and musical literature reviewed. 
Special articles by well-known writers. Portraits 
and biographical sketches of musicians. Eve 
stuc e .t of music needs this little magazine. Sen 
2-ceut stamp for sample copy and premium list. 





Orders Solicited fur all Musical Publications 


OLIVER DITSON CO. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 





OLIVER DiTsoN COMPANY -_ - Boston 
Cuas. H. Dirson & COMPANY - NEW YORE 
J. E. DIT8ON & COMPANY - PHILADELPHIA 

















CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Pusuisuers, New York 




















THE LIVING AGI 


1 Weekly Magazine of ( Literature 
(Founpeo By E. LITTELL in 1844) 

Reproduces without abridgment the most important Contributions 

in Foreign Periodicals—CRITICISM, FICTION, TRAVEL, 
INTERNATIONAL POLITICS, SCIENCE. 

indispensable to Intelligent Readers. Weekly, $6.00 a year; single numbers, 15 cents 

FREE FOR THREE MONTHS. Uri ths cd 

a kJ © tion is exhaust- 

ed there will be sent to each new subscriber for 1901, on request, the numbers of 

THE LIVING AGE from October rst to December 31st, 1900. These numbers 

will contain The Seige of the Legations, Heinrich Seidel’s attractive serial, 

The Treasure, and the opening chapters of A Parisian Household by Paul 

Bourget. These serials are copyrighted by THE LIVING AGE and 


will appear only in this magazine. 
Address THE LIVING AGE CO., P. O. Box 5206, Boston. 
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Robert C. Boyd, 
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yeNTY OLUMES c of his latest sermons, Bible 
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Agente ane. apt. 
250 LaSalle Ave., cmrcado. or EAST NORTHFIELD, mA83 


The Farmers’ Loan 
and Trost Company. 


Chartered 1822, 
Nos. 16, 18, 20 & 22 WILLIAM STREET,. 
New York. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 
$6,800,000 





The Company is a legal depositary tor moneys- 
paid into Court, and is authorized to act as Exec- 
utor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, 
and in all other Fiduciary capacities. 

Receives deposits upon Certificate of Deposit, 
or subject to check and 


Allows Interest on Daily Balances. 


Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Rail 
road and other Corporations, and as Transfer Agent 
and Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. 

Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond 
and mortgage. A-ts as Agent for the transaction. 
of any approved financial business. 


EDWIN 8. MARSTON, President. 
THOS. J. BARNETT, 2d Vice-President. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, JR., Secretary. 
AUGUSTUS V. HEELY, Ass’t Sec’y. 
WILLIAM B. CARDOZO, Ass’t See’y. 
CORNELIUS R. AGNEW, Ass’t Sec’y- 
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House warming 
A Christmas Story by 
WASHINGTON GLADDEN 
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Old Bowen’s Legacy 


The Initial Chapter of ‘a Serial by 


EDWIN ASA DIX 


The Christian World 


Truths solid and stimulating 
to bive underlie all effective service. 

We know a prominent city 
church which is basing its year’s work on 
these four great foundation principles: 
“The loftiness of the Christian’s calling; 
the necessity of Bible study; the obliga- 
tion of church members to constrain the 
world to listen to the gospel; and the wis- 
dom of concentrated effort.’’ Once per- 
meate a church membership with these 
convictions and it will become a spiritual 
dynamo. 








Four Things 


Boys formed the one topic 
of an interesting confer- 
ence at Hartford, Ct., last 
week held by The Men of Tomorrow, the 
general alliance of workers with boys. 
Pres. G. Stanley Hall gave a masterly ad- 
dress on Boyhood, Dr. Edwin J. Houston, 
the electrician, of Thomson-Houston 
fame, Dr. William B. Forbush, the origi- 
nator of these conferences and Prof. 
F. N. Seerley ied in suggesting the prin- 
ciples for such work, leaders in their re- 
spective fields described-important for- 
mative and reformative institutions, 
spoke of what Hebrews, Catholics, the 
Y. M. C. A. and civic and summer socie- 
ties are doing, the big and the little clubs 
found their advocates, and special atten- 
tion was given to fruitful experiments in 
churches in the way of will training and 
physical activity. Drs. Samuel Hart, 
C. D. Hartranft, George Williamson 
Smith, Editor Clark of the Courant, and 
Deacon Frank 8S. Mason of Boston were 
among the participants, while the Presi- 
dent and the governor of Connecticut 
sent greetings. Few, if any, gatherings 


Planning for the 
Boys 


of altruistic workers have left behind 
them better and more permanent im- 
pressions than those made by this con- 
ference. The organization of The Men 
of Tomorrow was made enough more 
formal so that it will become a bureau of 
information on the subject to all who 
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need help, and for this and for full re- 
ports of ‘the meeting inquiries should 
be made of the clerk, Dr. Forbush, of 
Winthrop Church, Charlestown. The next 
meeting of the organization will be held 
in Boston in October, 1901. 


‘id aa Pe Prof. J. Henry 
ee Se Savers the ae 
— vard Divinity 
School, formerly of Andover Seminary, 
is substituting at the Episcopal Divinity 
School, Cambridge, during the illness of 
Professor Nash. The High Churchmen 
of the diocese of Massachusetts, who 
never lose an opportunity to criticise the 
Episcopal Divinity School at Cambridge 
because it is Broad, are now clamoring— 
in letters to the Living Church—for the 
bishops to discipline the responsible divin- 
ity school officials for daring to invite, as 
temporary lecturer even, one who, to 
quote ‘‘Father Frisby,” will give an ex- 
egetical teaching of the New Testament 
that is an absolute contradiction of the 
teaching which “‘stands for the apostolic 
ministry ‘as this church hath received 
the same.’” This solicitude on the part 
of the High Churchmen, and their desire 
to manage the Cambridge school, reminds 
one of the disposition of the English An- 
glicans to control not only their own vol- 
untary schools but the board schools also. 
The High Churchmen have New York 
and Nashotah Seminaries under their 
grip. Let that suffice! If the exigencies 
of life make it necessary for the Cam- 
bridge Episcopal school to call in the 
ablest New Testament Greek scholar 
from a non-sectarian divinity school, let 
the High Churchmen keep their peace. 


« 


The recent consecration 
of a bishop at Fond du 
Lac, Wis., which was il- 
lustrated in ourissue of Dec. 1, appears to 
have been of the nature of a demonstra- 
tion of power by the ritualist party in the 
Episcopal Church. Newspapers of that 
church have characterized the perform- 
ance more severely than we did, and nat- 
urally, because it was not only a violation 
of the religious sense and of good taste, 
but substituted a service prepared by the 
bishops for the appointed service of the 
prayer book to which those same bish- 
ops had solemnly promised to conform. 
But the party which indulged in these 
theatrical religious antics has a voting 
power far in excess of its real strength 
in the General Convention of the Episco- 
pal Church, and therefore is liable to give 
to outsiders an impression as unfavorable 
as it is untrue of the dignity, sobriety and 
reverence of the church. The Church 
Standard points out the fact that the 
eight dioceses represented in the Fond du 
Lac function include 316 clergymen and 
42,405 communicants, while the diocese of 
New York has 388 clergymen and 67,467 


Ritualism in the 
Episcopal Church 


communicants. But all dioceses, whatever 
their membership, have equal representa- 
tion in the General Convention. _There- 
fore the 318 clergymen of the ritualistic 
party have twenty-four representatives 
while the 388 clergy of the New York dio- 
cese have only four in the body which 
makes the lawsforthechurch. The same 
disproportion holds in the lay deputies, 
while the bishops are eight to one. This 
fact should be remembered in judging the 
representative character of the canons of 
the church, and it would seem that Epis- 
copalians must desire a more democratic 
organization for expressing the mind of 
the church and making its laws. 


Baptists have joined the 
pr ee te = ng long list of new century 
Y commemorators, but their 
committee takes pains to say, in its rec- 
ommendations to Baptists of America, 
that.the great need of the time is a spir- 
itual awakening, having which the mil- 
lions of dollars and other tangible results 
“shall be added.” At the Detroit anni- 
versaries of last May, a committee was 
appointed, with Rev. Dr. Lemuel Moss as 
chairman, and that committee, having met 
in New York, urges, beside the spiritual 
awakening, an all day meeting for prayer 
and conference immediately to precede 
the Week of Prayer next month; an ob- 
servance of the day of prayer for colleges 
on the fourth Thursday in January; the 
preaching of sermons by Baptist minis- 
ters, on the third Sunday in April, on 
Baptist growth and achievement, and 
the setting apart of one day for a celebra- 
tion during the anniversaries of next 
May. The recommendations also advise 
better system in giving, an increase in 
missionary effort, and a better observance 
of the monthly prayer concert. This 
committee represents simply the white 
Baptists North, but it is believed the rec- 
ommendations will be taken up and fol- 
lowed by the 3,000,000 white and colored 
Baptists of the South. 


The part taken by Con- 
gregationalists in the 
education of American youth cannot be 
measured by any available statistics. 
But our Education Society is the in- 
strument for doing a worthy share of it, 
and we do not remember any statement 
of its work which more clearly set forth 
what it is doing than its annual report, 
just issued. Three colleges are in active 
relation to the society—Fairmount in 
Kansas, Fargo in North Dakota and 
Rollins in Florida. The amount of prop- 
erty, number of students and general 
condition of each institution are distinctly 
stated. Seventeen academies also are in 
the care of the society, located in eleven 
Western states. They appear to be well 
situated to be feeders to colleges, well 
administered and providing higher edu- 


Christian Education 
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cation for several hundred American boys 
and girls in growing communities where 
such privileges would otherwise be quite 
beyond their reach. The number of stu- 
dents receiving aid in training for the 
ministry is 188 as against 162 last year. 
The facts as arranged in this report are 
a strong inducement to givers who wish 
to extend to the ambitious youth of our 
own nation the advantages of education 
which’ they cannot have unless aid is 
given to them. We are not surprised 
that the number of churches, Sunday 
schools, Endeavor Societies and individ- 
uals contributing to this society is rap- 
idly increasing. They will multiply faster 
if this report receives the a‘tention it 
deserves. It is interesting in itself and 
gives convincing evidence that this im- 
portant work of Christian education is 
being administered with wisdom, energy 
and economy. 

The movement of Chris- 
The Proportions of tians to evangelize the 
Foreign Missions . 

world has rapidly accu- 
mulated force during the last half of the 
century. Rev. E. E. Strong, editorial 
secretary of the American Board, has re- 
cently collected statistics which exhibit 
the present condition of Protestant mis- 
sions. Foreign missionary societies are 
maintained in the United States, Canada, 
the West Indies, Great Britain, conti- 
nental Europe, Asia and Australia. They 
employ 13,096 missionaries, of whom 6,739 
are women; and 71,137 native laborers. 
There are 10,985 churches with 1,281,021 
communicants, and their contributions 
last year were $1,915,587. The total gifts 
for foreign missions last year were $17,- 
060,504, An examination of the statistics 
in detail shows an increase in nearly every 
particular and in most particulars a large 
increase over the previous year. Compar- 
ing the conditions at the end of the cen- 
tury with those of its beginning, when the 
work of foreign missions had hardly yet 
begun to awaken interest, is there not 
good reason for entering the new century 
with confident expectation that it will 
witness the triumph of the gospel of 
Christ throughout the whole world ? 


Our plea in a recent issue 
"ames im for one chireh of Christ in 

the Philippines has called 
forth many expressions of interest and 
approval. It is, we are assured, the de- 
sire of Protestant missionaries generally 
to minimize denominational distinctions 
so far as possible, and to co-ordinate their 
work. The Ecumenical Conference in 
New York last spring, representing the 
churches of evangelical Christianity 
throughout the world, made a declaration 
to that effect. The conference through 
its executive committee started an inves- 
tigation to find out where and how prac- 
tical co-operation may be advanced. The 
last General Assembly of the Presbyte- 
rian Church declared that “the object of 
the foreign missionary enterprise is not 
to perpetuate on the mission fields the 
denominational distinctions of Christen- 
dom, but to build up on Scriptural lines 
and according to Scriptural principles 
and methods the kingdom of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.”” We are convinced that 
there is no real obstacle to working for 
that object among missionaries in the 


field. We believe the prevailing senti- 
ment in the home churches is in favor of 
it. The chief difficulty is to be found in 
missionary boards, who are afraid that 
contributions will fall off if they do not 
press the denominational responsibility 
and opportunity. The vital hindrance to 
unity in foreign missions is not difference 
in doctrinal belief or in church govern- 
ment. It is simply the question of 
money. If it can be shown that the 
treasuries will be kept filled without em- 
phasizing denominational distinctions, 
the missionaries will be left free to co-op- 
erate in a harmony which is practical 
unity. 


Convulsions from 

Protestant Christianity wars both internal 
in Madagascar " 

and by foreign inva- 
sion must be counted on as factors in the 
progress of Christianity in heathen lands. 
When the French took possession of Mad- 
agascar four years ago, many of the 
churches were broken up and it seemed 
as though one of the greatest successes of 
the London Missionary Society ‘was to 
end in failure. Very serious losses have 
indeed ensued. Before the outbreak of 
the war it was estimated that of the 
4,000,000 people about 400,000 were under 
Christian teaching. That number has 
been reduced to less than one-half. But 
two especially valuable results have fol- 
lowed. The falling away of those who 
were not Christians in heart and life has 
left the churches more united than before. 
The Paris Missionary Society has entered 
heartily into the work, anotable interest in 
it has been aroused among French Protes- 
tants and that society now has a larger 
field in Madagascar than the London Mis- 
sionary Society. These two societiés and 
that of the Friends have now in their care 
about 900 congregations, and churches and 
schools are in all the principal towns. 
These centers of influence are giving signs 
of new life. Native Christians have 
shown their loyalty to Christ even unto 
death. Churches that had been destroyed 
by the rebels are being rebuilt. The 
period of restoration has begun; it is 
found that religious freedom may exist 
under French rule, and there is reason to 
look for a strong Christian church in 
Madagascar. 


It is much easier to get 
money in response to 
appeals for the starv- 
ing in India than for Christian missions. 
Yet the only hope of destroying the 
blight of famine is through Christian 
faith known and accepted. The caste 
system makes those of superior caste in- 
different to the sufferings of the lower. 
It makes those in need as unwilling to re- 
ceive food from those of another caste as 
it makes others unwilling to give food 
through fear of defilement. Christianity 
breaks down the unhuman barriers of 
caste, so that human beings of every sort 
are not afraid of contact with one an- 
other. It awakens the sense of responsi- 
bility for their fellowmen in rulers who 
have cared nothing forthem. The Hindu 
is a fatalist, who believes that what is to 
be will be, and that he is a helpless in- 
strument in the hands of a power outside 
of himself. Christianity awakens his 
ambition, rouses up his will, makes him 
feel.his responsibility to God for serving 
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his fellowmen, and kindles his love for 
them because they are children of God. 
Christian faith will give to the people of 
‘India new courage, new life and a new 
unity which will make great famines like 
that of the past yearimpossible. He who 
gives them food and drink holds out to 
their thirsty bodies a cup of cold water. 
He who gives them the gospel opens in 
them fountains of living water. 


SAR Our recent remarks 
oser Union Between in reference to the 
Congregational Churches 14 wide wave of 
feeling in favor of closer union between 
churches are emphasized by resolutions 
passed last October in the New South 
Wales Congregational and Baptist Un- 
ions. The Congregational Union af- 
firmed that it was “desirable that steps 
should be taken, if possible, to bring 
about a closer union between the churches 
of the denomination; to strengthen weak 
churches, promoting fellowship and co-op- 
eration, to safeguard the entrance into 
and status of the ministry and to deal 
with changes of pastorate. The motion 
followed one couched in similar terms 
passed by the Baptist Union; and in both 
cases committees were appointed to in- 
quire and report. This tendency to cen- 
tralization in churches of Congregational 
polity need not interfere with the self- 
sufliciency of the local church, but may 
do much to promote its spiritual fellow- 
ship. 


“e s 9 
Pointless Preaching Ege _ see Sawn 
But it was fine. He threw the doctrines 
overboard and then sailed straight ahead.” 
This comment was made approvingly 
upon a sermon recently preached in a 
certain church—not one of our order. 
What a state of mind it reveals in both 
preacher and hearer! ‘He threw the 
doctrines overboard.” That is, he disre- 
garded the existence and Fatherhood of 
God, man’s sin and need, redemption and 
holy example as seen in Jesus, the pres- 
ence and help of the Holy Spirit, the rev- 
elation of himself by God in the Scrip- 
tures, in nature and in history, and the 
other vital truths of religion. ‘He sailed 
straight ahead.” Whither? What breezes 
filled his sails? Why did he sail at ali? 
Perhaps the preacher would repudiate 
this description of his sermon, but it re- 
veals the impression left upon at least 
one of his congregation. It suggests the 
temptation which preachers sometimes 
feel to content themselves with glittering 
generalities, the blunder which they make 
in supposing that it is possible to preach 
worthily without proclaiming some real 
doctrine, and the fruitlessness of preach- 
ing which has no positive aim and leaves 
no definite impressions. 





China is fortunate in having in the United 
States as her minister at the present time a 
man who can talk intelligently, even elo- 
quently, in English, on themes which will in- 
terest chambers of commerce, academies of 
political science or societies of ethical culture. 
His address last Sunday morning before the 
Society of Ethical Culture was somewhat in- 
clined to detraction of Christianity, if thereby 
Confucianism could be exalted, a device of po- 
lemics which we been told by the Chinese 


is not unknown to Christian missionaries in 
discussing Confucianism. Apparently human 
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nature is much the same in Mongol and Cau- 
casian. According to Wu Ting Fang Confu- 
cianism is the highest form of civilization and 
morality, and the world by the path of ag- 
nosticism is drifting unconsciously but surely 
toward Confucianism, He even goes so far 
as to claim that the growing desire of the na- 
tions for peace is an unconscious tribute to 
the teachings of Confucius. It is “uncon- 
scious,” if at all. The code of morals of the 
Sermon on the Mount he scoffs at as never 
applicable to life or attainable. 





Current ent History 


~ Discussion of the Ship Sub- 
ane gg sidy Bill in the Senate, in 

which Senator Frye of 
Maine has led off for the bill, indicates 
that the bill will probably pass there. 
But its fate in the House is not so certain. 
The Speaker of the House, who has well- 
nigh all power to delay legislation in which 
he is not interested, whether for personal 
or party reasons, does not favor the bill, 
at least in its original form, and many of 
the Republicans of the Interior feel sim- 
ilarly. It is one that strongly appeals 
most to men from the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts with their shipyards and coasting 
trade, though of course the nation as a 
whole would gain by growth of our ship- 
ping. The contention of the opponents 
of the bill—and there are many of them 
in Congress and out, among Republicans 
as well as Democrats, notably so among 
the journalists of the country—is, that 
the bill now before Congress is another 
form of that taxation of the many for the 
special few which makes government an 
ally of special trades or industries. Of 
course, to the protectionist, who believes 
that it is by such a governmental policy 
that the nation has prospered and held its 
own against foreign competition, a de- 
mand in the interests of the ship-owning 
section of the country does not grate 
harshly. He often will admit the theo- 
retical objections to it and wish that it 
were not necessary to resort to it, but 
still plead that the policy of other nations 
in the matter of tariffs and subsidies 
forces us to choose the suggested course. 
The opponent of protection in any form 
,or of any governmental aid to industries 
asserts that the measure is not necessary 
even in self-defense, and that American 
skill and material resources enable us 
without any aid to American bottoms to 
compete even now with Great Britain and 
Germany in the building up an American 
merchant marine. 

By passing the Grout Oleomargarine 
Bill the House has given the dairymen 
of the country a firmer grip on the butter- 
making industry as a source of wealth, 
and has forced the makers of oleomar- 
garine, or imitation butter, to walk a 
straighter road in marketing their wares. 
The House’s enactment of the legislative, 
executive and judicial appropriation bill 
carrying $24,496,408, after only ten min- 
utes’ debate, indicates the relative impor- 
tance of committee-room and hall of de- 
bate. 

Of the Army Bill passed by the House, 
it comes out as a sort of hodgepodge, in 
which the opinions of experts count less 
than the desires of the “army ring,” or 
the vagaries of the bucolic legislator, who, 
living far removed from the least defense- 
less portions of the country, and hardly 
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awake yet to the history that has been 
made by the nation since 1898, imagines 
that we can go‘on forever on the old 
basis, with undermanned forts and coast 
defenses and a system of administration 
at Washington which divides responsibil- 
ity and magnifies the opportunities for 
waste and corruption. Neither here nor 
in Great Britain does it seem possible for 
the army to get from democracy the re- 
construction and scientific organization 
it sorely needs, or the elimination of dead 
wood and red tape. Nor does Congress 
seem willing to assert its opinion as to 
the size of the army of the future, which 
is its constitutional duty to determine. 
That, under the provisions of the present 
bill, is to be left to the discretion of the 
President, Congress simply fixing a min- 
imum and maximum point within which 
he is to be free to range. This may be 
high wisdom born of end of the century 
experience, or it may be due to legisla- 
tors’ indisposition to stand up for con- 
gressional rights. Whatever is its cause, 
it is significant. 


The opposition of Con- 
csp ape gressman McCall of 
‘ Massachusetts to the 
enactment of the Army Bill is charac- 
teristic of the man whose plurality— 
the largest of any Massachusetts con- 
gressman—at the recent election showed 
that his expression of conscientious con- 
victions in Congress last session had not 
weakened his hold on the voters of his 
district. ‘‘Machine” Republicans and 
Republican journals are trying to read 
him out of the party now. But it is a 
futile proceeding. Massachusetts once 
tried disciplining an honest man—Charles 
Sumner—because he voiced his convic- 
tions, and she has rued it ever since. 
Mr. McCall from the first has opposed 
the Philippine policy of the Administra- 
tion, and men who don’t agree with him 
honor him for his opposition. For it im- 
plies courage, self-ownership and the ab- 
sence of a collar. 


Sitsipiniits Wind In addition to the de- 
liberations of the Na- 

tional Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union in annual session in Washington, 
D. C., the week has had peculiarly inter- 
esting developments in the form of judi- 
cial decrees, congressignal legislation and 
executive decrees bearing on the sale of 
intoxicants. The decision of the Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Court by which the 
selling of liquor in the state by licensed 
innkeepers between the hours of 11 P. M. 
and 6 A. M. is declared illegal has cre- 
ated consternation among the hotel-keep- 
ers and certain of their regular and 
transient patrons and has raised an issue 
which the legislature at its coming ses- 
sion will be called upon to face. The de- 
cision is not due to any sudden growth of 
opinion in favor of temperance among 
the judges. They simply have interpreted 
a law of long standing in its inevitable 
way, once the issue was raised, the word- 
ing and punctuation of the law being 
what they are. Whether the law on the 
statute is punctuated now as it was when 
enacted in the legislature is an open 
question. But as it stands it certainly is 
prohibitory within the given time limits. 
The House of Representatives has 
passed the Army Bill with an amend- 
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ment introduced by Congressman Little- 
field of Maine, which reads thus: 


The sale of or dealing in beer, wine or any 

intoxicating liquors by any person in any 
post, exchange or canteen, or army transport, 
or upon any premises used for military pur- 
poses by the United States, is hereby pro- 
hibited. The Secretary of War is hereby di- 
rected to carry the provisions of this section’ 
into full force and effect. 
This put the House distinctly on record: 
as favoring the abolition of the army can- 
teen. This was passed, after debate, by a 
vote of 159 to 51, and was not a vote on 
partisan lines. Whether the Senate will 
assent to this amendment is an open 
question, but the presumption is that it 
will. If so, the army will return to a 
method of dealing with this problem 
which, while it is most admirable in the- 
ory, is condemned by many of the ablest 
and purest men in the army. 

The pressure brought to bear upon the 
House Ways and Means Committee to 
favor a reduction of the tax on beer was 
so great, that the committee succumbed 
to it, the result being made certain 
when Mr. Babcock of Wisconsin, a rep- 
resentative of the brewing interests of 
that state, was made a member of the 
Ways and Means Committee to fill a 
recently created vacancy. The commit- 
tee reports in favor of a reduction of the 
beer tax amounting to $9,000,000 plus. 
This is opposed by the President and 
Secretary Gage of the Treasury, as are 
other suggested reductions of the House 
committee. They feel that unless the 
House and the Senate resist the demand 
foracut of $40,000,000, for which the House 
Committee has planned, the Treasury may 
see its surplus change again to deficit. 
Certain of the more influential senators, 
however, contend that if a cut is to be 
made at all it should be made large, so as 
to forefend the necessity of taking up the 
matter of revenue for some years to come. 

Reports from Manila indicate that the 
Taft Commission are dealing positively 
and thoroughly with the license problem 
in Manila by limiting the number of sa- 
loons, prohibiting the sale to soldiers, for- 
bidding Sunday sales and imposing li- 
censes on distillers, brewers and whole- 
sale dealers. All present licenses expire 
in January, and then the new system will 
go into effect. 

The unanimous vote of the French 
House of Deputies in favor of the prohi- 
bition of the manufacture and sale of 
absinth indicates the gravity of the peril 
which France faces owing to certain de- 
generate social customs. 


One of the first great 
The Report on the a-hievements of the com- 
Interoceanic . ‘ 

ing century in the sphere 
of readjusted international politics and 
trade will be the construction and open- 
ing of a ship canal between the Pacific 
and Atlantic Oceans at some point in the 
narrow isthmus which joins Central with 
South America. That the United States 
as dominant factor in the North Ameri- 
can political and commercial world, as 
formulator and defender of the Monroe 
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ough investigation and by such experts 
that the Senate, after other preliminaries 
are attended to, will have little or no hes- 
itation in choosing the proper route, 
costly as it may seem, the commissioners 
naming $200,540,000 as the probable ex- 
pense. Once negotiations with Nicara- 
gua for title are completed and once the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty has either been 
set aside or re-interpreted in such a way 
as to give us that dominating control of 
the canal in time of war which it is 
thought we need, then the Senate and 
House can approach the serious but rela- 
tively simpler tasks of deciding how the 
canal shall be financed and constructed, 
whether by United States army officials 
and engineers and the national Govern- 
ment or by private capitalists. We un- 
derstand that already Secretary Hay and 
the Nicaraguan government have come 
to preliminary terms as to the cession of 
territory needed, and debate of the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty relative to the future 
rights of Great Britain and the United 
States in the proposed canal is now pro- 
ceeding in the Senate, with a decisive vote 
assigned for Dec. 13. Obviously, con- 
struction of the canal should not proceed 
until our relations with Great Britain in 
the future aredetermined definitely. And 
that will depend much upon the form in 
which the Senate passes the treaty. If 
that fails to pass in its present form, or 
if it is amended in a way which irritates 
Great Britain, the scheme will drop for a 
while until diplomacy can gain what the 
American people’s desire seems to be. 
But it will not do to attribute all the hos- 
tility to the treaty in its present form to 
disinterested motives or to provincial 
Americanism rampant. There are vast 
aggregations of capital here and abroad 
which dread above all things the opening 
of a highway between the Pacific and At- 
lantic. Once the Nicaragua route is oper- 
ated the values of the Panama stock and 
franchise become as naught. (Cheapened 
ship freight rates between our own At- 
lantic and Pacific ports means lessened 
traffic and revenue for overland carriers. 
Last, but not least, the Pacific coast that 
up to 1898 was hot for the canal is now 
cooling off, visions of Pacific trade having 
come which the coast would like to keep 
for itself, and which it cares not to share 
with the South and East. 


The Federal Supreme Court 
has published its decree in 
the matter of the “Jim Crow” 
cars in the South, and it affirms the legal- 
ity of the separation of the races by the 
common carriers. President Gompers of 
the American Federation of Labor, in his 
annual report to that body, presented at 
its annual session in Louisville, Ky., last 
week, reported that the Federation did 
not and would not draw race lines. He 
said: ‘‘Unless we shall give the Negro 
workers the opportunity to organize and 
thus place themselves where they can 
protect 2nd defend themselves against 
the rapacity ana cupidity of their em- 
ployers; unless we continue the policy 
of endeavoring to make friends of them, 
there can be no question that they will 
not only be forced down in the economic 
scale and be used against any effort made 
by us for our economic and social ad- 
vancement, but the race prejudice will be 
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made more bitter to the injury ofall.” It 
is a suggestive contrast of opinion. 

The Washington correspondent of the 
Boston Transcript intimates that the con- 
clusive argument which will lead the 
Republicans to bury in committee the 
bill recently introduced calling for a re- 
duction of Southern representation in 
Congress to a ratio commensurate with 
the actual number of voters will be the 
bearing of such legislation upon the mat- 
ter of aliens in the North. Superficial in- 
vestigation of the matter seems to show 
that in certain states of the North the 
number of aliens who contribute to swell 
the population and thus the congressional 
representation is nearly if not quite as 
large as the number of Negroes in the 
South who are excluded by the new suf- 
frage legislation in those states. If the 
inquiry now under way by Government 
statisticians should prove that this state 
of affairs is real, then the North, it is 
said, will let the South alone. 


It is offen more diffi- 

Executive Leniency cujt to know how to 
and Its Results Aeptie 

keep money after it is 
earned than it is to know how to earn it, 
and it often is more difficult for the state 
to deal justly with a criminal after he is 
convicted than it is to convict him. Jus- 
tice should be tempered with mercy but 
the tempering process is one that calls 
for more wisdom than zeal. Governor 
Pingree of Michigan last week set’ free 
two men of former wealth and high social 
place recently found guilty of theft from 
the state, and did it on the flimsiest of 
excuses—so flimsy that they provoke ridi- 
cule in the country at large and wrath in 
Michigan. The President of the United 
States last week restored to his rank in 
the army the notorious, insubordinate 
officer, General Egan, with the under- 
standing that the latter should at once 
retire from the active service, which he 
did. Either course open to the President, 


if followed, was sure to bring upon him 


criticism, which he might have avoided 
had Egan been dealt with severely and 
justly by him after the court-martial’s 
verdict in 1898. To restore the man to 
his place in the army, even though but for 
a moment, involved dishonor on the serv- 
ice. To continue General Egan on with 
full pay, though he avas under discipline, 
was not only absurd—as it was originally 
—but unjust to a subordinate who had 
done all Egan’s work most admirably, 
and who will now get his place. The 
whole episode illustrates the wisdom of 
dealing squarely with an issue at the 
start. 


The Senate Committee on 

Liquer Pe the Foreign Affairs last week 
—— had before it Bishop Hart- 
zell of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
who speaks with authority on Africa, 
and officials of many non-sectarian and 
sectarian temperance societies urging 
that the United States join with other 
European Powers in making treaties 
which will effectually prohibit the sale of 
firearms, opium and intoxicating bever- 
ages to aboriginal tribes and uncivilized 
races the world over. As it is now we 
are the only great power which has with- 
held signature from such a treaty gov- 
erning the Congo Free State. President 
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McKinley in his last message expressed 
the hope that our record in this specific 
matter may be made right, and it is to be 
hoped that the Senate will act promptly 
and rightly. As for the larger matter, 
especially as it affects us as a Power in 
the Pacific, now in possession of hun- 
dreds of islands inhabited by people to 
whom we owe it that they shall not be 
ruined by our vices, Senator Lodge in 
the Senate and Congressman Littlefield 
in the House stand sponsor for bills 
which prohibit the sale of firearms, 
opium and intoxicants to the natives of 
the islands we now own, and: Congress- 
man Gillett of Massachusetts has intro- 
duced a bill pledging the United States to 
prevent, so far as it can, similar traffic in 
other Pacific islands not possessed or con- 
trolled by civilized Powers. Petitions for 
the enactment of this law will have a 
wholesome effect. 


The 6th was a day of 
thunder and lightning in 
the British Parliament, 
Liberal leaders in the Commons and 
Lords concentrating their rain of de- 
nunciation upon Mr. Chamberlain, the 
colonial secretary, Lord Rosebery in the 
House of Lords going so far as to con- 
demn him for his connection with cor- 
porations which have handled war con- 
tracts. Lord Salisbury, in the course of 
his defense cf his colleague, asserted 
bluntly the intention of Great Britain to 
deny even a shred of independence to the 
former citizens of the republics. But on 
the 9th Mr. Chamberlain, when it came 
to his formal defense of his conduct and 
his statement of his constructive policy 
for the future in South Africa, betrayed 
no animosity toward his savage critics 
and outlined a conciliatory policy for the 
near future so satisfactory to the Liberal. 
opposition that the Liberal leader in the 
House withdrew his amendment to the 
address to the throne, and the session 
ended with men of all parties—save the 
Irish—in substantial accord. Of course 
those who have settled once and for all 
that Mr. Chamberlain is a vulgar upstart 
without ideals and that he is supremely 
selfish; the seeker of war and the expo- 
nent of present day commercialism, will 
impute to him no higher motives in his 
present attitude than policy and tact. 
If he has done aught that is good or wise, 
these critics will credit it either to fear 
or fawning. There will be others who 
will credit him and Sir Alfred Milner with 
having courage and foresight from the 
first, with being intent to secure liberty 
under law in South Africa and as having 
always a disposition to grant as large a 
measure of self-government to the new 
imperial colonies as wisdom dictated. 
They will deny that either Chamberlain 
or Milner were ever so foolish—not to 
say wicked—as to plan for the setting up 
of another Irelandin South Africa, where 
lasting feuds might grow and fester. 
Lord Roberts’s farewell address to his 
soldiers and to the Boers as he departed 
from South Africa last week will aid in 
the pacification, for he took pains to 
credit the foes of Britain with a courage 
and devotion to ideals which Britons 
when most British have always admired. 
The Africander Congress held last week 
passed off more peacefully than had been 
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feared, the British allowing fullest ex- 
pression of speech, though letting it be 
seen that overt acts would be punished. 


Great preparations are be- 
ing made in connection 
with the inauguration of the Australian 
commonwealth. The governor general, 
Lord Hopetoun, will make his official 
landing at Sydney Harbor, New South 
Wales, on Jan. 1, 1901. He will be re- 
ceived by the premier of New South 
Wales on behalf of the colony and after- 
wards by the mayor on behalf of the city. 
From the harbor he will be conducted to 
the Centennial Park, a spacious and beau- 
tifully laid out reserve in the vicinity of 
the city, in which scores of thousands will 
be able to witness the ceremony. In the 
procession to the park representatives of 
all the Australian states and of other na- 
tionsand troops from all parts of the em- 
pire will take part. Festivities on a grand 
scale are being arranged. The various 
churches are invited to set apart Sunday, 
Jan. 6, 1901, as Commonwealth Sunday. 
A great central united religious service 
will be held by the Protestant churches in 
Sydney and united religious services also 
in different localities. It.is safe to say 
that crowds will be present in Sydney 
during Commonwealth week such as have 
never before assembled in Australian 
history, and behind the Celebrations there 
will be a remarkable intensity of devotion 
to the commonwealth and the empire. 
Rudyard Kipling’s poem on the Old Queen 
and the Young Queen has been received 
with unbounded favor in Australia. So 
also have Lord Roberts’s commendations 
of the Australian troops. And both have 
helped the fire of enthusiasm which will 
blaze out on Jan. 1, 1901. 


United Australia 


Everything at Peking points 
7 porter ons to the ratification soon by all 
marion the Powers of the moderate 
policy for which the United States has 
stood from the first, which, when as- 
sented to by all, negotiations as to details 
will forthwith begin between Li Hung 
Chang and Prince Ching, acting for 
China, and the diplomats in Peking. 
That China will present counter claims 
for damage done by German and British 
punitive expeditions will not surprise. 
She can with all propriety and legality. 
The German policy as executed by Count 
Waldersee has been one of blunder from 
the first, and for our part we are glad 
that General Chaffee of our forces is on 
- record as protesting against it in forcible 
language—language which displeased 
Waldersee and led him to snub Chaffee. 
Chaffee can suffer the reproof without 
losing caste with the American people or 
the Administration. 


The alliance between Great Britain and 
Portugal has been formally acknowl- 
edged. Relations between Holland and 
Portugal growing out of happenings at 
Lorenco Marques during the Transvaal 
war are strained, but not to the point of 
war, as has been intimated. 


Germany, Austria and Russia have 
kindly but firmly said “Nay” to Presi- 
dent Kruger, and he acknowledges now 
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the futility of his search for formal 
recognition, and intervention in the re- 
public’s behalf. He has been fervently 
welcomed by the Hollanders and has had 
a meeting with Queen Wilhelmina. But 
Holland can do nothing for him officially. 


Bishop Sbarretti, whom the Cuban 
Catholics are endeavoring to depose be- 
cause he is an Italian and not a Cuban, 
has issued an order threatening suspen- 
sion of all priests who attend or partici- 
pate in meetings held in opposition to 
him, whether that opposition be direct or 
indirect. The Cubans feel as the French 
Canadian Catholics in New England do. 
They want rulers—since they must have 
them—of their own flesh and blood. 






891. 


Is not this the fitting occasion for every 
minister to make a new and complete 
surrender of himself to God, and to en- 
ter on a fresh advance of faith and effort 
to build up his kingdom? And will he 
not urge his people to act with him? 
Great movements are being planned in 


- this and other countries to signalize the 


entrance into the new century by fresh 
effort to evangelize the world. In some 
respects the timeis propitious. Doctrinal 
differences are disappearing. Prejudices 
that once divided followers of Christ 
have melted away. Many have made spe- 
cial offerings of money to funds for the 
new century. Organizations are at work 
to utilize the time for definite ends. 

But the success of all these efforts de- 
pends on the act of each Christian of- 


_ fering himself to God. This must be the 


Pending the organization of the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen the crusade in New 
York has not radically changed since last 
we wrote. Notice was served on wealthy 
and aristocratic owners of disreputable 
houses last week that they hadsome legal 
duties and responsibilities in the matter. 
It is a very excellent course to take, the 
facts in this case illustrating why it is 
that some in the city who might be ex- 
pected to be in favor of reform are cyni- 
cal and apathetic. 





Once in a Century 


Few can escape the solemnity of the 
impression of the passing of the old year 
and the entering into the new. There is 
a subtle sympathy among men, a common 
reminder of a definite period of life ended 
as they close its records and accounts and 
adjust themselves to a new date. Itisa 
time when many are persuaded that pur- 
poses held in abeyance must be acted on 
at once. Evil things must be renounced, 
good things appropriated. In a sense life 
begins anew. 

All these sentiments are intensified as 
we end the period of 100 years and enter 
on anew century. Men are everywhere 
engaged in retrospect and prospect. 
They feel that they are passing from one 
great and wonderful period of human 
history into another. Multitudes will 
have the most serious reflections of their 
lives during the next few days. No such 
opportunity will come again to those now 
living to examine ‘themselves or to en- 
courage others to offer themselves living 
sacrifices to God. The world is ready for 
the faith-filled word from inspired lips. 
The serious thought is quickened by the 
general feeling of the time. The ear is 
attentive. The question facing each one 
of us is, shall I use this one opportunity 
to the utmost. 

Ministers are invited to a general con- 
cert of prayer each Saturday evening, 
and especially Dec. 29, for the revival of 
the work of the Holy Spirit. The pro- 
posal is being pressed in Great Britain 
and is urged in this country also. Why 
should not Christians everywhere join in 
this concert? You are being prayed for 
at that hour by your minister and by oth- 
ers who know you. You are included in 
the petitions for the whole brotherhood 
of Christians throughout the world. 
Will you not add your prayer to the great 
chorus of those who are prostrate before 
the throne of God? 


prominent theme of the pulpit now, and 
the inspiration of social prayer. And the 
crucial point in all this movement is in 
the quiet room where each one meets the 
Father alone. If the disciple goes into 
that room gladly, if he confesses his sins 
penitently without reserve, if he is as- 
sured of the approval of Him whom he 
meets there, he may be confident that the 
new century will witness such a revival 
as he is praying for. 





‘Divorce and Remarriage 


In our Readers’ Forum Bishop Codman 
of Maine, replying to a recent editorial in 
The Congregationalist, defends the pro- 
posed changes in the canons of the Epis- 
copal Church which would forbid a min- 
ister to remarry any divorced person 
while the other party to the former mar- 
riage is still living. The discussion of 
questions like this, vital to the social 
well-being, in the Christian spirit shown 
by Bishop Codman must promote the co- 
operation of all the churches to elevate 
the moral standard of the community. 
The Episcopal Church, if it shall forbid 
all remarriage of divorced persons, will, 
as it seems to us, go beyond the ideal pre- 
sented by Jesus Christ. When he de- 
scribed that ideal [Matt. 19: 9], which was 
much more severe than that then set forth 
in the Scriptures, his disciples remarked 
that if such were the obligations of matri- 
mony “it is not expedient to marry.’ 
Jesus replied, ‘‘ All men cannot receive 
this saying, but they to whom it is 
given.” 

The question for the church to answer 
is, shall it attempt to compel all men to 
receive this saying, or shall it limit its in- 
fluence to those to whom it is given. 
Jesus himself said the church cannot do 
the first, that is, the saying cannot be an 
act of legislation for the whole commu- 
nity. The law which he proposed was 
this, “‘He that is able to receive it, let 
him receive it.” But it is much to be de- 
sired that the church should be con- 
sistently able to recognize all marriages 
which the state regards as best for its 
well-being. The minister, the legislator 
and the judge are likely to co-operate if 
they study together the problem on its 
practical as well as its ideal side. Rev. 
Dr. C. H. Patton of St. Louis a few 
days ago spent several hours in court lis- 
tening to ee in divorce cases; and 
he is reported as approving the decisions 
of the judge.. Before ministers can 
wisely Jegislate on marriage they need to 
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study the divorce court in operation: as 
well as the gospels. For the sayings of 
Jesus on marriage leave no doubt that he 
would approve the legislation which, tak- 
ing people as they are, will best prevent 
licentiousness, promote the peace and 
happiness of the home, and hold parents 
to legitimate responsibilities for their 
children. 





What Is True Christian Ag- 
gressiveness 


It is not that spirit of sectarian activity 
which it so often has been claimed to be. 
Loyalty to one’s own branch of the 
chureh is right and should be cultivated 
and illustrated, but not in ungenerous 
rivalry, not in disregard of the fact that 
other denominations, if not equally en- 
lightened in all respects with one’s own, 
nevertheless are essentially Christian and 
worthy of respect and courtesy as such. 

Still less is it that spirit of arbitrary, 
domineering conquest which used to be 
exhibited two or three hundred years 
ago between Protestants and Roman 
Catholics in Europe, and until very lately 
has been illustrated by the latter in Spain 
and Mexico; which characterized the rise 
of Mohammedanism, and the danger of 
which in some parts of the world has not 
yet wholly disappeared. It is activity, and 
activity distinctly directed towards en- 
larging the number of Christian believers 
and intensifying the earnestness of their 
faith and their spiritual usefulness. But 
it works by peaceable, friendly methods. 
It appeals to the reason and the heart. It 
aims to build up piety within the soul, to 
reform, reconstruct and purify whatever 
of religious belief and purpose a man 
may have, rather than to destroy it, even 
in the hope of replacing it by something 
better. 

Much of the best Christian aggressive- 
ness is simply witness-bearing, although 
at first thought this hardly seems aggres- 
sive. But it is powerful, even if unob- 
trusive. It is like the mighty force of 
the spring sunshine which quietly, yet 
surely, melts the frosts out of the earth. 
Each is aggressive in a real sense. Each 
operates directly and powerfully upon 
its object. Neither can be disregarded. 
Neither fails of results. 

Christian aggressiveness often must be 
outspoken and must engage in conflict. 
But more often, for most of us, its best 
opportunity of success lies in the exhibi- 
tion in our daily lives of the spirit of sin- 
cere consecration, of unswerving devo- 
tion, of unfaltering faith, of Christlike 
sympathy and service. This spirit never 
fails to make deep and lasting impressions 
upon all who come within its range. It 
makes greater gains for Christianity than 
amore militant energy can possibly win. 


In Brief 


We are glad in this issue to present a story 
by Ralph Connor and to add an author of such 
growing fame to our staff of story writers. 
We hope to have other sketches from his pen 
in the course of the coming year. His books, 
Black Rock and Sky Pilot, have attained a 
circulation that has put them abreast of the 
most successful books of the seaSon. 





Archbishop Ireland has returned from Rome 
charged with a message to the Americd&h peo- 
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ple that the Pope should be restored to his 
former temporal rights in Rome. Indeed! We 
supposed John Ireland had given up moon- 
beam chasing. 





One result of the recent election is the adop- 
tion of a constitutional amendment in Cali- 
fornia exempting church property from tax- 
ation. That will lift burdens from many 
churches,and enrich the state far beyond 
compensation for the small loss to its treasury. 





The Central Presbyterian Church, New 
York city, Rev. Wilton Merle Smith, pastor, 
has four services on Sunday, at 8 and 11 A. M., 
and 4.30 and 8 Pp. M., to accommodate vari- 
ous groups of people. Obviously a church 
which does this, and which shows such flexi- 
bility and willingness to meet real needs, must 
have more than one man in the pastorate. 





The Presbyterian committee on creed re- 
vision met in Washington last Saturday and 
unanimously agreed to recommend to the 
General Assembly that some _ revision or 
change be made in the confessional state- 
ments. [t seems certain that the Presbyte- 
rian Church will have its full proportion of 
doctrinal discussion during the next few 
years. 





Under the auspices of the Red Cross a 
unique plan has been devised to celebrate the 
dawning of a new century. On the night of 
Dec. 31, wherever possible in the United States, 
watch meetings are to be held, at which 
“greetings” to the American people from 
many famous Europeans will be opened and 
read for the first time. Further particulars 
will be furnished on application to the Ameri- 
can National Red Cross, St. James Building, 
New York city. 





Everything that Admiral Cervera has said 
or done since the American public first knew 
of him as commander of the ill-fated Spanish 
fleet, which met its fate off Santiago, has 
proved him to be a gentleman of the first 
quality. Hearing of the serious illness of 
Lieutenant Hobson in a New York hospital, 
the admiral has cabled from Madrid: “I am 
greatly afflicted to learn that the valiant Hob- 
son is in an unhealthy state. I am praying to 
God to return him to health, and if he dies to 
receive him into his presence.” 





Mr. J. M. Gould of Portland, Me., father of 
Miss Annie A. Gould, who, with Miss Morrill, 
was massacred at the American Board Mis- 
sion, Paotingfu, China, last July, has heard 
from the headquarters of the China relief 
expedition of the American army respecting 
the results of the expedition to Paotingfu 
which the Germans undertook. With this 
expedition went an American officer, Captain 
Grote Hutcheson of the Sixth United States 
Cavalry. His report is not based on testimony 
of eyewitnesses, but is believed to be a sub- 
stantially correct account of the massacre of 
the Americans. He reports the fate of the 
women as less dreadful than had been feared. 





Mt. Holyoke College, while prepared to give 
a warm welcome soon to Miss Woolley, the 
president-elect, is giving the retiring presi- 
dent, Mrs. Elizabeth S. Mead, many tokens 
of the esteem felt for her personally and for 
her ten years’ administration of the college. 
Her associates in the faculty gave her a not- 
able banquet last week, attended by the 
trustees and other prominent men and women 
from a distance. Dr. Judson Smith, president 
of the board of trustees, gave voice to the gen- 
eral feeling of appreciation. This week 
Wednesday the students in their turn gaveare- 
ception to Mrs. Mead, Miss Woolley, after 
facing the autumnal storms of the Atlantic, is 
equipped for service and after Christmas will 
enter upon her duties, made less burdensome 
by the faithful ministry of her predecessor, 
who will sail soon for Europe in accord with 
a long cherished plan. 
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Pencilings 


BY A PERIPATETIC 


As I came out from the first of Dean Fre- 
mantle’s lectures at Harvard a Divinity School 
professor said to me: ‘* Well, he does not leave 
much of the Anglican Church, does he? But 
then that doesn’t concern us, does it?” Iam 
informed on good authority that the dean’s 
breadth of definition of the church not only 
shocked the High Churchmen who were pres- 
ent, but was somewhat disconcerting to the 
Broad Churchmen. And I can well believe 
it. His definition of a church is a society 
where Christ is recognized as-a supreme ruler ; 
and it may be a society to give aid to the poor, 
to print books for the blind, or to purify city 
government. According to Dean Fremantle 





DEAN FREMANTLE 


there is neither Scriptural nor historical war- 
rant for the conception of the church which 
makes its chief function that of worship, and 
he cites Jesus’ ex.mple as corroborative of 
this contention. He holds that it was the 
essence of heathenism to’ make a differentia- 
tion between the sacred and the profane, and 
that consequently whenever those who have 
called themselves Christians have so differen- 
tiated they have reverted to heathenism. The 
only object of organized Christianity, accord- 
ing to Dean Fremantle, is to establish right- 
eousness on the earth. Hence the historic 
method of the church of placing doctrine and 
ordinances before life and judging life by 
them instead of them by life he condemns. 
The raison d’étre for churchgoing by one who 
holds this conception of the church therefore 
becomes a social rather than a personal or in- 


dividual one. 
* Xi * 


The second lecture dealt with the Bible— 
a Christian Ordinance as a Means of Social 
Progress, and later lectures took up the Sac- 
raments, Creeds.and Preaching, etc., as ordi- 
nances with social ends. I felt, after hear- 
ing the second lecture, that, delightful as it 
was to see and hear a man noble in mien 
whom one had read, aud admirable as was 
the spirit of the man Tevealed in his tones 
and in many of his points of view, it was not 
imperative that the other lectures should be 
heard by any who had read the man. It 
seemed to me that, like so many other English- 
men who come among us as lecturers, he had 
not given sufficient credit to us as an alert, 
intelligent, reading public. To illustrate. 
Dean Fremantle devoted his lecture on the 
Bible to a recapitulation of its social teach- 
ings. Some of us who heard him and most of 
those who will read him when the volume of 
lectures is published have been over that 
ground, if not led by Fremantle himself, then 
by others. What we expected was advice how 
to use the social message of the Bible. 

When Dean Fremantle comes to preach the 
impression made upon you is different and 
more satisfactory. Freed from his manu- 
script and voicing his latest and most vital 
thought, he grips you. The catholicity of 
spirit of the man charms and his social pas- 
sion inflames you to corresponding zeal. 
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Michael McGrath, Postmaster” 


Few figures in the literary world have been 
more admired during the last year than Ralph 
Connor, whose stories of theSelkirks, embodied 
in the books Black Rock and The Sky Pilot, 
have found multitudes of readers. Some find 
in them many suggestions of the Bonnie Brier 
Bush stories. Certain it is that Ralph Connor 
shares with Ian Maclaren the art of writing 
genuine religious stories which have about 
them the breeziness of the world of nature 
and a close grip on human nature. Like John 
Watson, Rev. C. W. Gordon—for this is Ralph 





Connor’s real name—isa minister. He is now 
pastor of St. Stephen’s Church in Winnipeg, 
Canada. He comes of sterling Scottish stock 
and was born in 1860 in the heart of a Cana- 
dian forest, where he acquired his passionate 
fondness for the woods and the open air. He 
was educated at Toronto University and took 
a course in theology at Knox College, after 
which he spent a year in Edinburgh and on 
the Continent. His first regular ministerial 
work was at Banff, in the heart of the Rockies, 
where for two years he ministered to a little 
Presbyterian church. 


Some men and some scenes so fasten 
themselves into one’s memory that the 
years, with their crowding scenes and 
men, have no power to displace them. I 
can never forget Ould Michael and 
the scene of my first knowing him. All 
day long I rode, driving in front my pack- 
pony laden with my photograph kit, tent 
and outfit, following the trail that would 
end somewhere on the Pacific coast, some 
hundreds of miles away. I was weary 
enough of dodging round the big trees, 
pushing through underbrush, scrambling 
up and down mountain sides, hugging 
cliffs where the trail cut in and wading 
warily through the roaring torrent of 
Sixty-mile Creek. As the afternoon 
wore on, the trail left the creek and 
wound away up the mountain side. 

“Ginger,” said I to my riding pony, 
‘““we are getting somewhere”—for our 
trail began to receive other trails from 
the side valleys and the going was better. 
At last it pushed up into the open, cir- 
cled round a shoulder of the mountain, 
clinging tight, for the drop was sheer 
200 feet, and—there before us_ stretched 
the great Fraser Valley! From my feet 
the forest rolled its carpet of firtops— 
dark green, soft, luxurious. Far down to 
the bottom and up again in waving curves 
it swept, to the summit of the distant 
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A Story by Ralph Connor 


Author of “ The Sky Pilot,” “ Black Rock,” etc. 


mountains opposite, and through this 
dark green mass the broad river ran like 
a silver ribbon gleaming in the sunlight. 

Following the line of the trail, my eye 
fell upon that which has often made 
men’s hearts hard and lured them on to 
joyous death. There, above the green 
treetops, in a clearing, stood a tall, white 
mast, and from the peak, flaunting its 
lazy, proud defiance, flew a Union Jack. 

‘*Now, Ginger, how in the name of the 
empire comes that brave rag to be shak- 
ing itself out over these valleys?” 

Ginger knew not,"but, in answer to my 
heels, set off at a canter down the slope, 
and, in a few minutes, we reached a 
grassy bench that stretched down to the 
river bank. On the bench was huddled 
an irregular group of shacks and cabins, 
and in front of the first and most impos- 
ing of them stood the tall mast with its 
floating flag. On the wide platform that 
ran in front of this log cabin a man was 
sitting, smoking a short bull-dog pipe. 
By his dress and style I saw at once that 
he had served in her Majesty’s army. As 
I rode up under the flag I lifted my cap, 
held it high and called out, ‘‘God save 
the queen!” Instantly he- was on his 
feet and, coming to attention with a mili- 
tary salute, replied, with great fervor, 
‘**God bless her!”” From that moment he 
took me to his heart. 

That was my introduction to Ould Mi- 
chael, as every one in’ the valley called 
him, and as he called himself. 

After his fifth glass, when he would be- 
come dignified, Ould Michael would drop 
his brogue and speak of himself as 
‘‘Sergeant McGrath, late of her Majes- 
ty’s Ninety-third Highlanders,” Irishman 
though he was. 

Though he had passed his sixtieth year, 
he was still erect and brisk enough in his 
movements, save for a slight hitch in his 
left leg. ‘‘A touch of a knife,’’ he ex- 
plained, ‘‘ in the Skoonder Bag.” 

“The where ?”’ 

“‘Skoonder Bag, forninst the walls of 
Lucknow—to the left over, ye under- 
stand.” 

“T’m ashamed to say I don’t,” I an- 
swered, feeling that I was on the track of 
a yarn. 

He looked at me pityingly. 

““Ye’ve heard av Sir Colin?” He was 
not going to take anything for granted. 

I replied, hastily, ‘‘ Sir Colin Campbell, 
of course.” 

“Well, we was followin’ Sir Colin up 
to the belagured city when we run into 
the Skoonder Bag—big stone walls and 
windys high up and full av min, like a 
jail or a big disthillery.” 

Then, like a dream from the past, it 
came to me that he was talking of that 
bloody fight about and in the Secundera- 
bogh, where, through a breach two féet 
square, the men of the Ninety-third, man 
by man, forced their way in the face of a 
thousand Sepoys, mad for blood, and, 
with their bayonets, piled high in gory 
heaps the bodies of their black foes, cry- 
ing with every thrust, in voices hoarse 
with rage and dust, ‘‘Cawnpore! Cawn- 


pore!” That tale Ould Michael would 
never tell till his cups had carried him 
far beyond the stage of dignity and re- 
serve. 

After he had helped me to picket my 
ponies and pitch my tent, he led me by a 
little gate through his garden to the side 
door of the cabin. 

The room info which we entered was a 
wonder for preciseness and order. The 
walls were decorated with prints, much- 
faded photographs, stuffed birds, heads 
of deer and a quaint collection of old- 
fashioned guns, pistols and bayonets, but 
all arranged with an exactness and taste 
that would drive mad the modern artistic 
decorator. On one side of the window 
hung a picture of Wellington; on the 
other, that of Sir Colin. To the right of 
the clock, on a shelf, stood a stuffed 
mallard; to the left, on a similar shelf, 
stood a stuffed owl. The same balance 
was diligently preserved in the arrange- 
ment of his weapons of war. A pine 
table stood against one wall, flanked by 
a home-made chair on either side. A 
door opened to the left into a bedroom, 
as I supposed; another, to the right, into 
what Michael designated, ‘‘ My office, sir,’’ 

“Office?’’ I inquired, 

“Yes, sir,’ still preserving his manual 
of ceremony; ‘“‘her Majesty’s mail for 
Grand Bend.” 

“And you are the postmaster?” I 
said, throwing into my voice the respect 
and awe that I felt were expected. 

“That same,”’ with a salute. 

“That explains the flag, then; you are 
bound to keep that flying, I suppose.”’ 

‘Bound, sir? Yes, but by no law is 
it.” 

“ How, then?” 

“For twenty-five years I marched and 
fought under that same flag,” said the 
old soldier, dropping into his brogue, 
‘“‘and under it, plaze God, I’ll die.” 

I looked at the old man. In his large 
dark-blue eyes shone that “fire that 
never slumbers’’—the fire of loyal valor, 
with its strange power to transform com- 
mon clay into men of heroic mold. The 
flag, the garden, the postoffice—these 
were QOuld Michael’s household gods. 
The equipment of the postoftice was 
primitive enough. 

“Where are the boxes?” I inquired; 
“the letter-boxes, you know; to put the 
letters into.” 

“‘ An’ what wud I do puttin’ them into 
boxes, at all?” 

“‘Why, to distribute the mail so that 
you could find every man’s letter when 
he calls for it.” 

‘An’ what would I be doin’ findin’ a 
man’s letter for him? Shure an’ can’t 
he find it himself on the counter there?” 
pointing to a wide plank that ran along 
the wall. 

I explained fully the ordinary system 
of distributing mail to him. 

‘*Indade, ’tis a complicated system in- 
toirely,” and then he proceeded to ex- 
plain his own, which he described as 
‘“‘simple and unpretenshus’”’ and, sure 
enough, it was; for the letters were 
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strewn upon the top of the counter, the 
papers and other mail matter thrown un- 
derneath, and every man helped himself 
to his own. 

“But might there not be mistakes?” 
I suggested. ‘A man might take his 
neighbor's letter.” 

**An’ what would he do wid another 
man’s letter forby the discooshun that 
might enshoo?”’ 

I was very soon to have an opportunity 
of observing the working of Ould Mi- 
chael’s system, for next day was mail day, 
and in the early afternoon men began to 
arrive from the neighboring valleys for 
their monthly mail. Ould Michael intro- 
duced me to them all with much cere- 
mony, and I could easily see that he was a 
personage of importance among them. 
Not only was he, as postmaster, the rep- 
resentative among them of her Majesty’s 
government, but they were proud of him 
as standing for all that was heroic in the 
empire’s history; for a man who had 
touched shoulders with those who had 
fought their way under India’s fierce 
suns and through India’s swamps and 
jungles, from Calcutta to Lucknow and 
back, was no common citizen, but a man 
who trailed glory in his wake. More 
than this, Ould Michael was a friend to 
all, and they loved him for his simple, 
generous heart. Too generous, as_ it 
turned out, for every month it was his 
custom to summon his friends to Paddy 
Dougan’s bar and spend the greater part 
of the monthly remittance that came in 
his letter from home. That monthly let- 
ter should be placed in the category of 
household gods with the flag, the garden 
and the postoflice. Its arrival was al- 
ways an occasion for celebration—not for 
the remittance it contained, but for the 
wealth of love and tender memory it 
brought to Ould Michael in this far-off 
land. 

Late in the afternoon, just before the 
arrival of the mail stage, there rode up 
the bench towards the postoffice a man 
remarkable even in that company of re- 
markable men. He was tall—a good deal 
over six feet—spare, bony, with huge 
hands and feet, and evidently possessed 
of immense strength. His face and head 
were covered with a mass of shaggy hair 
—brick-red mixed with gray—and out of 
this mass of grizzled hair gleamed two 
small gray eyes, very bright and very 
keen. 

“Howly mither av Moses!” shouted 
Ould Michael, rushing towards him; 
“’tis McFarquhar. My friend, Mr. Mc- 
Farquhar,” said Ould Michael, present- 
ing me in his most ceremonious style and 
standing at attention. 

McFarquhar took my hand in his paw 
and gave me a grasp so cordial that, were 
it not for the shame of it, I would have 
roared out in agony. 

“‘T am proud to make the acquaintance 
of you,” he said, with a strong Highland 
aecent. ‘‘ You will be a stranger in these 
parts?” 

I told him as much of my history and 
affairs as I thought necessary and drew 
from him as much information about him- 
self and his life as I could, which was not 
much. He had come to the country a lad 
of twenty to take service under the Hud- 
son Bay Company. Fifteen years ago he 
had left the company and had settled in 
the valley of Grizzly Creek, which empties 


into the Fraser a little below the Grand 
Bend. I found out, too, but not from 
himself, that he had married an Indian 
woman and that, with her and his two 
boys, he lived the half-savage life of a 
hunter and rancher. He was famous as 
a hunter of the grizzly bears that once 
frequented his valley and, indeed, he 
bore the name of “‘ Grizzly McFarquhar” 
among the old-timers. 

He was Ould Michael’s dearest friend. 
Many a long hunt had they taken to- 
gether, and over and over again did they 
owe their lives to each other. But the 
hour had now come for the performance 
of Ould Michael’s monthly duty. The 
opening of the mail was a solemn pro- 
ceeding. The bag was carried in from 
the stage by Ould Michael, followed by 
the entire crowd in 4 kind of triumphal 
procession, and reverently deposited upon 
the counter. The key was taken down 
from its hook above the window, inserted 
into the lock, turned with a flourish and 
then hung up in its place. From his 
pocket Ould Michael then took a clasp- 
knife with a wicked-looking, curved blade, 
which he laid beside the bag. He then 
placed a pair of spectacles on his nose 
and, in an impressive. manner and amidst 
dead silence, opened the bag, poured out 
its contents upon the counter, turned it 
inside out and carefully shook it. No 
one in the crowd moved. With due de- 
liberation Ould Michael, with the wicked- 
looking clasp-knife, proceeded to cut the 
strings binding the various bundles of 
letters and papers. The papers were then 
deposited beneath the counter upon the 
floor, and the letters spread out upon the 
counter. The last act of the ceremony was 
the selecting by Ould Michael of his own 
letter from the pile, after which, with a 
wave of the hand, he declared, “‘Gentle- 
men, the mail is open,’’ when they flung 
themselves upon it with an eagerness 
that told of the heart-hunger for news 
from a far country that is like cool water 
to the thirsty soul. 

The half-hour that followed the distri- 
bution of the mail offered a scene strange 
and touching. The men who had received 
letters stood away from the crowd and 
read them with varying expressions of 
delight or grief, or in silence that spoke 
more deeply than could any words. 
For that half-hour the lonely valleys in 
these deep forests stood back from them, 
and there opened up 4 vision of homes 
far away, filled with faces and echoing 
with voices that some of them knew 
they would never see nor hear again. 

But no man ever saw Ould Michael 
read his letter. That half-hour he spent 
in his inner room, and when he came out 
there was lingering about his face a glory 
as of a departing vision. The dark blue 
eyes were darker than before and in them 
that soft, abstracted look that one sees in 
the eye of a child just awakened from 
sleep. His tongue, so ready at other 
times, would be silent; and he would 
move softly over to his friend McFar- 
quhar, and stand thereas inadream. As 
he came toward us on this occasion, Mc- 
Farquhar said in an undertone: ‘It is 
good news today with Ould Michael,” 
adding in answer to my look of inquiry, 
‘His sister has charge of his little girl at 
home.” 

Ould Michael stood in silence beside 
his friend for some moments. 
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“All well, Michael?” asked McFar- 
quhar. 

“They are, that,” answered the old sol- 
dier, with a happy sigh. ‘Och, ’tis the 
lovely land it is, and it’s ha-ard to kape 
away from it.” 

“T am thinking you are better away 
from it than in it,” said McFarquhar, 
dryly. 

“TIndade, an’ it’s thrue for you,” an- 
swered Ould Michael, ‘but the longer 
y’re from it the more ye love it, an’ it’s 
God bless Ould Oireland siz I,” and he 
bore us off to celebrate. 

It was useless for me to protest. His 
duty for the month was over; he was a 
free man. He had had his good news; 
and why should he not celebrate? Be- 
sides, he had money in his pocket, and 
‘“‘What would the byes think av meif I 
neglected to set ’em up?” And set ’em 
up he did for “ the byes” and for himself, 
till I heard McFarquhar taking him to 
his cabin to put him to bed long after I 
had turned in. All through the following 
Sunday Ould Michael continued his cele- 
bration, with the hearty and uproarious 
assistance of the rest of the men, and 
most of them remained over night for 
Ould Michael’s Sunday spree, which they 
were sure would follow. 

How completely Paddy Dougan’s 
whisky, most of which he made on his 
back premises, changed Ould Michael and 
the whole company! From being solemn, 
silent, alert and generally good-natured, 
they became wildly, vociferous, reckless, 
boastful and quarrelsome. That Sunday, 
as always happens in the mountains 
where there are plenty of whisky and a 
crowd of men, was utterly horrible. The 
men went wild in all sorts of hideous 
horseplay, brawls and general debauch- 
ery, and among them Ould Michael 
reigned a king. 

“It is bad whisky,” McFarquhar ex- 
claimed. McFarquhar himself was never 
known to get drunk, for he knew his limit 
on good whisky, and he avoided bad. 
Paddy Dougan knew better than to give 
him any of his own home-made brew, for 
if after his fourth McFarquhar found him- 
self growing incapable, knowing that he 
could enjoy his sixth and even carry with 
comfort his ninth, then his rage blazed 
forth, and the only safety for Paddy lay in 
escape to the woods. It was not so much 
that he despised the weakness of getting 
drunk, but he resented the fraud that de- 
prived him of the pleasure of Jeisurely 
pursuing his way to his proper limit. 

“It is the bad whisky’ repeated Mc- 
Farquhar, ‘‘and Ould Michael ought to 
know better than fill himself up with such 
deplorable stuff.” 

“Too bad!”’ I said. 

“Ay, but I’ll jist take him away with 
me tomorrow and he’ll come to in a few 
days.” 

I knew enough of the life in these val- 
leys not to be hard with Ould Michael 
and his friends. The slow monotony of 
the long, lonely weeks made any break 
welcome, and the-only break open to 
them was that afforded by Paddy Dou- 
gan’s best home-made, a single glass of 
which would drive a man far on to mad- 
ness. A new book, a fresh face, a@ social 
gathering, a Sabbath service—how much 
one or all of these might do for them! 

With difficulty I escaped from Ould 
Michael’s hospitality and, leaving the 
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scenes of beastly debauchery behind, 
betook myself to the woods and river. 
Here, on the lower bench, the woods 
became an open glade with only the big 
trees remaining. 

I threw myself down on the river bank 
and gave myself up to the gracious influ- 
ences that stole in ipon me from trees 
and air and grass and the flowing river. 
The Sabbath feeling began to grow upon 
me, as the pines behind and the river 
in front sang to each other soft, crooning 
songs. AsI lay and listened to the sol- 
emn music of the great, swaying pines 
and the soft, full melody of the big river, 
my heart went back to my boyhood days 
when I used to see the people gather in 
the woods for the ‘‘communion.” There 
was the same soothing quiet over all, the 
same soft, crooning music, and, over all, 
the same sense of a Presence. In my 
dreaming, ever and again there kept com- 
ing to me the face of Ould Michael, with 
the look that it bore after reading his 
home letter, and I thought how different 
would his Sabbath day have been had his 
sister and his little one been near to stand 
between him and the dreariness and lone- 
liness of his life. 

True to his promise, McFarquhar car- 
ried off Ould Michael to his ranch up 
Grizzly Creek. Before the sun was high 
McFarquhar had his own and Michael’s 
pony ready at the door and, however un- 
willing Ould Michael might be, there was 
nothing for it but march. As they rode 
-off Ould gMichael took off his hat under 
the flag and called out: 

‘*God save her Majesty!” 

“God bless her!’ I echoed, heartily. 

At once the old soldier clambered down 
and, tearing open his coat, pulled out a 
flask. 

‘‘Mr. McFarquhar,” he said, solemnly, 
“‘it would be unbecoming in us to sepa- 
rate from our friend without duly honor- 
ing her gracious Majesty’s name.”’ Then, 
raising high the flask, he called out with 
great ceremony, and dropping his brogue 
entirely: “Gentlemen, I give you the 
queen, God bless her!” He raised the 
flask to his lips and took a long pull and 
passed it tome. After we had duly hon- 

ored the toast, Ould Michael once more 
struck an impressive attitude and called 
out: “Gentlemen, her Majesty’s loyal 
forces’”— when McFarquhar reached for 
him and, taking the flask out of his hand, 
said, gravely: 

“It is a very good toast, but we will 
postpone the rest till a more suitable oc- 
casion.” 

Ould Michael, however, was resolute. 

“It would ill become a British soldier 
to permit this toast to go unhonored.” 

‘Will you come after this one 
drunk ?”’ asked MeFarquhar. 

“T will that.” 

“Very well,’ said McFarquhar. ‘I 
drink to the very good health of her 
Majesty’s army,” and, taking a short pull, 
he put the flask into his pocket. 

Ould Michael gazed at him in amazed 
surprise and, after the full meaning of 
the joke had dawned upon him, burst out 
into laughter. 

‘‘Bedad, McFarquhar, it’s the first joke 
ye iver made, but the less fraquent they 
are the better I loike them.” So saying, 
he mounted his pony and, once more 
saluting me and then the flag, made off 
with his friend. Every now and then, 
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however, I could see him sway in his 
saddle under the gusts of laughter at the 
excellence of MeFarquhar’s joke. 

That was the last I saw of Ould 
Michael for more than six months, but 
often through that winter, as I worked 
my way to the coast, I wondered what 
the monthly mails were doing for the 
old man, and whether to him and to his 
friends of those secluded valleys any 
better relief from the monotony of life 
had come than that offered by Paddy 
Dougan’s back room. 

In early May I found myself once more 
with my canvas and photographic ap- 
paratus approaching Grand Bend, but 
this time from the west. As I reached 
the curve in the river where the trail 
leads to the first view of the town I 
eagerly searched for Ould Michael’s flag. 
There stood the mast, sure enough, but 
there was no flag in sight. What had 
happened to Ould Michael? While he 
lived his flag would fly. Had he left 
Grand Bend, or had Paddy Dougan’s 
stuff been too much for him? I was 
rather surprised to find in my heart a 
keen anxiety for the old soldier. As I 
hurried on I saw that Grand Bend had 
heard the sound of approaching civiliza- 
tion and was waking up. Two or three 
saloons, a blacksmith’s shop, some tents 
and a new general store proclaimed a 
boom. As I approached the store I saw 
a sign in big letters across the front, 
“Jacob Wragge, General Store,” and 
immediately over the door in smaller 
letters, ‘‘ Postoffice.”” More puzzled than 
ever, I flung my reins over the hitching 
post and went in. A number of men 
stood leaning against the counter and 
piled-up boxes, none of whom I knew. 

“Ts Ould Michael in?” I asked, for- 
getting for the moment his proper name. 

“In where?” asked the man behind 
the counter. 

“The postoffice,” I replied. 
he keep the postoffice ?”’ 

“Not much,” he answered, with an 
insolent laugh. ‘It’s not much he could 
keep unless it’s whisky.” 

‘“‘Perhaps you can tell me where he 
is?’ I asked, keeping my temper down, 
for I longed to reach for his throat. 

“You'll find him boozing in one of the 
saloons, like enough, the old sot.” 

I walked out without further word, for 
the longing for his throat grew almost 
more than I could bear, and went across 
to Paddy Dougan’s. Paddy expressed 
great delight at seeing me again, and on 
my asking for Ould Michael became the 
picture of woe. 

Four months ago the postoffice had 
been taken from Ould Michael and set up 
in Jacob Wragge’s store, and with the old 
soldier things had gone badly ever since. 

“The truth is, an’ I’ll not desave you,” 
said Paddy, adopting a confidential under- 
tone, ‘‘ he’s drinkin’ too much and he is.” 

‘And where is he? And where’s his 
flag ?”’ : 

“His flagisit?’’ Paddy shook his head 
as if to say, ‘‘ Now you have touched the 
sore spot.” ‘Shure, an’ didn’t he haul 
down the flag the day they took the aflice 
frum him.” : 

** And has he never put it up again?’”’ 

“Niver a bit av it, man dear,” and 
Paddy walked out with me in great ex- 
citement. 

“Do you know he niver heard a word 


** Doesn’t 
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till the stage druv be his dure with the 
mail-bag an’ the tap av it an’ left the ~ 
ould man standin’ there alone. Man, do 
you know, you wud ha’ cried, so you wud, 
at the look av him; and then he walked 
over to the flag and hauled it down an’ 
flung it inside the aflice, an’ there it’s yit; 
an’ niver a joke out av him since.” 

‘And what is McFarquhar doing all 
the time?” 

“Shure he’s off on his spring hunt this 
three months; an’ he thried to get Ould 
Michael to go along wid him, but nivera 
bit wud he ; but I heard he’ll be in today 
and, bedad, there he is!”’ 

McFarquhar was torn between grief 
over his friend’s trouble and indignation 
at his weakness and folly. We rode up 
to Ould Michael’s cabin. The “office” 
door was locked and the windows boarded 
up. In the garden all wasa wild tangle of 
flowers and weeds. Nature was bravely 
doing her best, but she missed the friendly 
hand that in the past had directed her 
energies. The climbing rose covered 
with opening buds was here and there 
torn from the bare logs. 

‘‘Man, man!” cried MeFarquhar, “this 
is a terrible change whatever.” 

We knocked at the side door and waited, 
but there was no answer. I pushed the 
door open and there, in the midst of dis- 
order and dirt, sat Ould Michael. I could 
hardly believe it possible that in so short 
a time so great a change could. come to a 
man. His hair hung in long gray locks 
about his ears, his face was unshaven, 
his dress dirty and slovenly, and his whole 
appearance and attitude suggested ruin 
and despair. But the outward wreck was 
evidently only an index to the wreck of 
soul that had gone on. Out of the dark- 
blue eyes there shone no inner light. The 
bright, brave, cheery old soldier was gone, 
and in his place the figure of disorder and 
despair. He looked up at our entering, 
then turned from us, shrinking, and put 
his hands to his face, swaying to and fro 
and groaning deeply. 

McFarquhar had come prepared to 
adopt strong measures, but the sight of 
Ould Michael, besotted and broken, was 
more than he could stand. 

‘*Michael, man!” he cried, amazement 
and grief in his voice. ‘‘Aw, Michael, 
man! What’sthis? What’s this?” 

He went to him and laid his big bony 
hand on Ould Michael’s shoulder. At his 
words and touch the old man broke into 
sobbing, terrible to see. 

“Whist, man,” said McFarquhar, as 
he might to a child, ‘“‘ whist, whist, lad! 
It will be well with you yet.” 

But Ould Michael could not be com- 
forted, but sobbed on and on. A man’s 
weeping has something terrible in it, but 
an old man’s tears are hardest of all to 
bear. McFarquhar stood helpless for 
some moments; then, taking Ould Mi- 
chael by the arm, he said: 

“Come out of this anyway! Come out!”’ 

But it was long before Ould Michael 
would talk. He sat in silence while his 
friend discoursed to him about the folly: 
of allowing Paddy to deceive him with 
bad whisky. Surely any man could tell 


the bad from the good. 

“It is deplorable stuff altogether, and 
it will not be good for Paddy when I see 
him.” 

Och!” burst out Ould Michael at last, 
“it is not the whisky at all, at all,” 
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“Ay, that is a great part of it, what- 
. ever.” 

“Och! me hea-art is broke, me hea-art 
is broke!’’ groaned Ould Michael. 

“Hoots, man! is it for the p’stoffice? 
That was not much worth to any man.” 

But Ould Michael only shook his head. 
It was hopeless to try to make such a 
man appreciate his feelings. McFarquhar 
rambled on, making light of the whole 
affair. The loss could only be very tri- 
fling. A man could make much more out 
of anything else. Poor Ould Michael bore 
it as long as he could and then, rising to 
his feet, cried out: 

“‘Howly mitherav Moses! An’ have ye 
no hea-art inside av yeat all, atall? ’Tis 
not the money; the money is dirt!” 

Here McFarquhar strongly dissented. 
Ould Michael heeded him not, but poured 
out his bitterness and grief. ‘‘ For twinty 
years and more did I folly the flag in all 
lands and in all climates, wid wounds all 
over me body, an’ medals an’ good con- 
duct sthripes an’—an’ all that; an’ now, 
wid niver a word av complaint or expla- 
nashun, to be turned aff like a dog an’ 
worse.” 

Then the matter-of-fact McFarquhar, 
unable to understand these sentimental 
considerations, but secretly delighted that 
he had got Ould Michael to unbosom him- 
self, began to draw him. 

““Not twenty years, Michael.” 

“Twenty-foive years it is, an’ more, 
I’m tellin’ ye,”’ replied Ould Michael, ‘“‘an’ 
niver wance-did the inimy see the back 
av me coat or the dust av me heels; an’ 
to think ’”’— 

“How long was it, then, you were with 
Sir Colin?’ continued MeFarquhar, cun- 
ningly. 

‘“‘Wid Sir Colin? Shure an’ didn’t I 
stay wid him all the way from Calcutta 
to Lucknow an’ back? An’ didn’t I give 
thim faithful sarvice here for twelve years 
—the first man that iver handled the mail 
in the valley? An’ here I am, like—like 
—any common man.” 

These were the sore spots in his heart. 
He was shamed *before the people of the 
valleys in whose presence he had stood 
forth as the representative of a grateful 
sovereign. His queenand his country—his 
glory and pride for all these years—had 
forgotten him and his years of service and 
had cast him aside as worthless; and now 
he was degraded to the ranks of a mere 
private citizen! No wonder he had hauled 
down his flag and then, having no interest 
in life, nothing was left him but Paddy 
Dougan and the relief of his bad whisky. 

Against Jacob Wragge, too, who had 
supplanted him, his rage burned. He 
would have his heart’s blood yet. 

McFarquhar, as he listened, began to 
realize how deep was the wound his old 
friend had suffered; but all he could say 
was, ‘ You will come up with me, Michael, 
and a few weeks out with the dogs will 
put you right,” but Ould Michael was 
immovable and McFarquhar, bidding me 
care for him and promising to return next 
week, rode off much depressed. Before 
the week was over, however, he was back 
again with great news and ina state of 
exaltation. 

“The minister is coming,” he an- 
nounced, 

“Minister ?”’ 

“‘Ay, he has been with me. The Rev. 
John Macleod” (or as he made it, ‘‘ Mag- 


leod’’) ‘‘from Inverness—and he is the 
grand man. He has the gift.” 

I remembered that he was a Highlander 
and knew weil what he meant. 

“Yes, yes,” he continued, with his 
strongest accent, ‘‘he has been with me, 
and very faithfully has he dealt with me. 
Oh! he is the man of God, and I hev not 
heard the likes of him for forty years and 
more.”’ 

“He could not make much of her,” 
meaning his wife, ‘‘and the lads,” said 
McFarquhar, sadly, ‘“‘but there it was 
that he came yery close to myself; and 
indeed—indeed—my sins have found me 
out.” 

“What did he say to you? What sins 
of yours did he discover?” I asked, for 
McFarquhar was the most respectable 
man in all the valley. 

“*O did he not ask me about my family 
altar and my duties to my wife and chil- 
dren?” 

There was no manner of doubt but Mr. 
Macleod had done some searching in 
McFarquhar’s heart and had brought 
him under ‘deep conviction,” as he 
said himself. And McFarquhar had 
great faith that the minister would do 
the same for Ould Michael, and was in- 
dignant when I expressed my doubts. 

‘Man aliou”’ (alive), he cried, ‘‘ he will 
make his fery bones to quake.” 

**T don’t know that that will help him 
much,” I replied. But McFarquhar only 
looked at me and shook his head pity- 
ingly. 

On Saturday, sure enough, McFar- 
quhar arrived with the minister, and a 
service for the day following was duly 
announced. We took care that Ould 
Michael should be in fit condition to be 
profited by the Rev. John Macleod’s dis- 
course. The service was held in the 
blacksmith’s shop, the largest building 
available. The minister was a big, dark 
man with a massive head and a great, 
rolling voice, which he used with tre- 
mendous effect in all the parts of his 
service. The Psalm he sang mostly 
alone, which appeared to trouble him 
not at all. The Scripture lesson he read 
with a rhythmic, solemn cadence that 
may have broken every rule of elocution, 
but was, nevertheless, most impressive. 
His prayer, during which McFarquhar 
stood while all the rest sat, was a most 
extraordinary production. In a most 
leisurely fashion it pursued its course 
through a whole system of theology, 
with careful explanation at critical 
places lest there should be any mis- 
taking of his position. Then it pro- 
ceeded to deal with all classes and con- 

dition of men, from the queen downward. 
As to McFarquhar, it was easy to see 
from his face that the prayer was only 
another proof that the minister had ‘the 
gift,” but to the others, who had never 
had McFarquhar’s privilege, it was only 
a marvelous, though impressive, per- 
formance. Before he closed, however, 
he remembered the people before him, 
and in simple, strong, heart-reaching 
words he prayed for their salvation. 

“*Why, in heaven’s name,” I said after- 
wards to McFarquhar, ‘‘didn’t he begin 
his prayer where he ended? Does he 
think the Almighty isn’t posted in the- 
ology?” But’ McFarquhar would only 
reply: ‘Ay, it was grand? He has the 


gift!” 
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The sermon was, as McFarquhar said, 
“terrible powerful.” The text I forget, 
but it gave the opportunity for an elab- 
orate proof of the universal depravity of 
the race and of their consequent condem- 
nation. He had no great difficulty in 
establishing the first position to the sat- 
isfaction of his audience, and the effect 
produced was correspondingly slight ; but 
when he came to describe the meaning 
and the consequences of condemnation, 
he grew terrible indeed. His pictures 
were lurid in the extreme. No man be- 
fore him but was greatly stirred up. 
Some began to move uneasily in their 
seats ; some tried to assume indifference ; 
some were openly enraged; but none 
shared McFarquhar’s visible and solemn 
delight. Ould Michael’s face showed 
nothing ; but, after all was over, in an- 
swer to McFarquhar’s enthusiastic ex- 
clamation, he finally grunted out: 

“A great sermon, is it? P’raps it was 
and p’raps it wasn’t. It took him a long 
time to tell a man what he knew before.” 

“‘And what might that be?’’ asked Mc- 
Farquhar. 

“That he was goin’ fast to the divil.” 

This McFarquhar could not deny, and 
so he fell into disappointed silence. He 
began to fear that the minister might 
possibly fail with Ould Michael after all. 
I frankly acknowledged the same fear 
and tried to make him see that for men 
like Ould Michael, and the rest, preach- 
ing of that kind could do little good. 
With this position McFarquhar warmly 
disagreed, but as the week went by he 
had to confess that on Ould Michael the 
minister had no effect at all, for he kept 
out of his way and devoted himself to 
Paddy Dougan as far as we would allow 
him. 

Then McFarquhar began to despair and 
to realize how desperate is the business of 
saving a man fairly on the way to de- 
struction. But help came to us—‘“ a mys- 
terious dispensation of Providence,’”’ Mc- 
Farquhar called it. It happened on the 
queen’s birthday, when Grand Bend, in 
excess of loyal fervor, was doing its best 
to get speedily and utterly drunk. In 
other days Ould Michael had gloried be- 
yond all in the display of loyal spirit, but 
today he sat, dark and scowling, in Paddy 
Dougan’s barroom. McFarquhar and I 
were standing outside the door keeping 
an eye, but not too apparently, upon 
Ould Michael’s drinking. 

A big German from the tie-camps, who 
had lived some years across the border, 
and not to his advantage, was holding 
forth in favor of liberty and against all 
tyrannous governments. As Paddy’s 
whisky began to tell, the German became 
specially abusive against Great Britain 
and the queen. Protests came from all 
sides, till, losing his temper, the German 
gave utterance to a foul slander against 
her Majesty’s private life. In an instant 
Ould Michael was on his feet and at the 
bar. 

“‘Dhrink all around!” he cried. The 
glasses were filled and all stood waiting. 
“Gentlemen,” said Ould Michael, in his 
best manner, “I give you her gracious 
Majesty the queen, God bless her!” 
With wild yells the glasses were lifted 
high and the toast drunk with three times 
three. The German, meantime, stood 
with his glass untouched. When the 
cheers were over he said, with a sneer: 
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ds Shentlemen, fill ub!’’ The order was 
\obeyed with alacrity. 

«iff gif you, ‘our noble selfs,’ and for de 
.queen”’ (using a vile epithet) ‘“‘she can 
look after herownself.”” Quick as thought 
‘Ould Michael raised his glass and flung 
its contents into the German’s face, say- 
ing, as he did so, ‘God save the queen!” 
With a roar the German was at him, and, 
before a hand could be raised to prevent 
it, Ould Michael was struck to the floor 
and most brutally kicked. By this time 
MeFarquhar had tossed back the crowd 
right and left and, stooping down, lifted 
Ould Michael and carried him out into 
.the air, saying, in a husky voice: 

‘‘He is dead! He is dead!” 

But in a moment the old man opened 
his eyes and said, faintly: 

“‘Niver a bit av it, God save ”’— 

His eyes closed again and he became 
unconscious. They gave him brandy and 
he began to revive. Then McFarquhar 
rose and looked round for the German. 
His hair was fairly bristling round his 
head; his breath came in short gasps and 
his little eyes were bloodshot with fury. 

“You have smitten an old man and 
helpless,” he panted, ‘‘and you ought to 
be destroyed from the face of the earth; 
but I will not smite you as I would a man, 
but as I would a wasp.” 

He swung his long arm like a flail and, 
with his open hand, smote the German on 
the side of the head. It was a terrific 
blow; under it the German fell to the 
earth with a thud. McFarquhar waited 
a few moments while the German rose, 
slowly spitting out broken teeth and 
blood. 

‘“*Will you now behave yourself,” said 
;MecFarquhar, moving toward him. 

. “Yes, yes, it is enough,” said his an- 
tagonist, hurriedly, and went into the 
saloon. 

We carried Ould Michael to his cabin 
and laid him on his bed. He was suffer- 
ing dreadfully from some inward wound, 
but he uttered not a word of complaint. 
After he had lain still for some time he 
looked at MeFarquhar. 

“What is it, lad?’’ asked McFarquhar. 


“The flag,” whispered poor Ould 
Michael. 
“The flag? Do you want the flag:?”’ 


He shook his head slowly, still looking 
beseechingly at his friend. All at once it 
came to me. 

“You want the flag hauled up, Mi- 
chael?” I said. 

He smiled and eagerly looked towards 
me. 

“T’ll run it up at once,” I said. 

He moved his hand. I came to him and 
bending over him caught the words, ‘‘ God 
save ”’— 

‘All right,’’ I answered, ‘‘I shall give 
it all honor.” 

He smiled again, closed his eyes and a 
look of great peace came upon his face. 
His quarrel with his queen and country 
was made up and all the bitterness was 
gone from his heart. After an examina- 
tion as full as I could make, I came to 
the conclusion that there were three ribs 
broken and an injury more or less serious 
to the lungs, but how serious, I could not 
tell, McFarquhar established himself in 
Ould Michael’s cabin and nursed him day 
and night. He was very anxious that the 
minister should see Ould Michael and, 
when the day came for Mr. Macleod’s 
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service in Grand Bend, LE. brought him to 
Ould Michael’s: cabinj»giving him the 
whole story on the way. His Highland 
loyalty was stirred. 

‘Noble fellow,” he said, warmly; ‘‘it is 
a pity he is a Romanist; a sore pity.” 

His visit to Ould Michael was not a 
success. Even McFarquhar had to con- 
fess that somehow his expounding of the 
way of salvation to Ould Michael and his 
prayers, fervent though they were, did 
not appeal to the old soldier; the matter 
confused and worried him. 

One evening as we three were sitting in 
Ould Michael’s main room, McFarquhar 
ventured to express his surprise at Ould 
Michael’s continued “darkness,” as he 
said. 

‘*My friend,” said the minister, sol- 
emnly, ‘“‘it has been given me that you 
are the man to lead him into the light.”’ 

“God pity me!” exclaimea McFar- 
quhar. ‘That I could lead any man!”’ 

“And more,” said the minister, in 
deepening tones, ‘‘it is borne in upon me 
that his blood will be upon you.” 

McFarquhar’s look of horror and fear 
was pitiable and his voice rose in an 
agony of appeal. 

“God be merciful to me! you will not 
be saying such a word as that.” 

‘Fear not,” replied the minister, ‘‘ he 
will be given to you for a jewel in your 
crown.” 

MeFarquhar was deeply impressed. 

‘*How can this thing be?” he inquired, 
in despair. 

‘“You are his friend!’’; The minister's 
voice rose and fell in» solemn: rhythm. 
“You are strong; he is weak. You 
will need to put away from you all that 
causeth your brother to offend, and so 
you will lead him into the light.” 

The minister’s face was that of a man 
seeing visions and McFarquhar, deeply 
moved, bowed his head and listened in si- 
lence. After a‘time he said, hesitatingly: 

‘And Ould Michael has his weakness 
and he will be drinking Paddy Dougan’s 
bad whisky; but if he would only keep to 
the company’s good whisky ”— 

“Man,” interrupted the minister, sim- 
ply, “‘don’t you know it is the good 
whisky that kills, for it is the good 
whisky that makes men love it.” 

McFargquhar gazed at him in amaze- 
ment. 

“The good whisky! ”’ 

‘*‘ Ay,” said the minister, firmly, “and 
indeed there is no good whisky for drink- 
ing.”’ 

MeFarquhar rose and from a small cup- 
board brought back a bottle of the Hud- 
son Bay Company’s brand. ‘ There,” he 
said, pouring out a glass, ‘‘you will not be 
saying there is no good whisky.” 

The minister lifted the glass and smelled 
it. 

“Try it,” said McFarquharin triumph. 

The minister put it to his lips. 

** Ay,” he said, ‘I know it well! It is 
the best, but it is also the worst. For 
this men have lost their souls. There is 
no good whisky for drinking, I’m say- 
ing.” 

** And what for, then?” asked McFar- 
quhar, faintly. 

“O, it has its place as a medicine ora 
lotion.” 

“A lotion,” gasped McFarquhar. 

“Yes, in case of sprains—a sprained 
ankle, for instance.” | 
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“A lotion!” gasped McFarquhar; ‘and 
would you be using the goed whisky to 
wash your feet with !” 

The minister smiled;. but becoming im- 
mediately grave, he answered: ‘Mr. 
MeFarquhar, how long have you been in 
the habit of taking whisky? ”’ 

“Fifty years,’ said McFarquhar, 
promptly. 

‘‘ And how many times have you given 
the bottle to your friend ? ” : 

“Indeed, I cannot say,” said McFar- 
quhar; “but it has never hurt him what- 
ever.” 

“Wait a bit. Do you think that per- 
haps if Michael had never got the good 
whisky from his good friends he might 
not now be where he is? ”’ 

McFarquhar was silent. The minister 
rose to go. 

**Mr. MeFarquhar, the Lord has a word 
for you’’ (McFarquhar rose and stood 
as he always stood in church), “and it is 
this: ‘We, then, that are strong, ought 
to bear the infirmities of the weak, and 
not to please ourselves.’ It is not given 
to me to deliver Michael. from the 
bondage of death, but to you it is given, 
and of you he will demand, ‘ Where is 
Abel, thy brother?’”’ 

The winister’s last words rolled forth 
like words of doom. 

‘Man, it is terrible!’ said McFarquhar 
to me as the minister disappeared down 
the slope; but he never thought of re- 
jecting the burden of responsibility laid 
upon him. That he had helped Ould 
Michael down he would hardly acknowl- 
edge, but the minister’s message bore in 
upon him heavily. ‘‘ Where is Abel, thy 
brother?” he kept saying to himself; then 
he took up the bottle and, holding it up 
to the light, he said, with great delibera- 
tion: 

“There will be no more of you what- 
ever!” 

From that time forth McFarquhar la- 
bored with Ould Michael with a patience 
and a tact that amazed me. He did not 
try to instill theology into the old man’s 
mind, but he read to him constantly the 
gospel stories and followed his reading 
with prayer—always in Gaelic, however, 
for with this Ould Michael found no 
fault, as to him it was no new thing to 
hear prayers in a foreign tongue. But 
one day McFarquhar ventured a step in 
advance. 

“Michael,” he said, timidly, ‘‘ you will 
need to be prayin’ for yourself.” F 

“Shure an’ don’t I inthrate the Blessed 
Virgin to be doin’ that same for me?” 

McFarquhar had learned to be very 
patient with his ‘‘Romish errors,” so he 
only replied: 

“Ay, but you must take words upon 
your own lips,” he said, earnestly. 

** An’ how can I, then, for niver a word 
do I know?” 

Then McFarquhar fell into great dis- 
tress and looked at me imploringly. I 
rose and went into the next room, closing 
the door behind me. Then, though I tried 
to make a noise with the chairs, there 
rose the sound of McFarquhar’s voice, 
but not with the cadence of the Gaelic 
prayer. He had no gift in the English 
language, he said, but evidently Ould Mi- 
chael thought otherwise, for he cared no 
more for Gaelic prayers. 

By degrees McFarquhar began to hope 
that Ould Michael would come to the 
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light, but there was a terrible lack in the 
old soldier of ‘conviction of sin.” One 
day, however, in his reading he came to 
the words, “‘ the Captain of our salvation.” 

“Captain, did ye say?” said Ould Mi- 
chael. 

“ Ay, Captain!” said McFarquhar, sur- 
prised at the old man’s eager face. 

** And what’s his rigiment ?” 

Then McFarquhar, who had grown quick 
in following Ould Michael’s thoughts, read 
one by one all the words that picture the 
Christian life as a warfare, ending up 
with that grand outburst of that noblest 
of Christian soldiers, ‘‘I have fought the 
fight, I have kept the faith.” The splen- 
did loyalty of it appealed to Ould Michael. 

“‘McFarquhar,” he said, with quiver- 
ing voice, “I don’t understand much 
that ye’ve been sayin’ to me, but if the 
war is still goin’ on an’ if he’s afther re- 
cruits any more bedad it’s mesilf wud 
like to join.” 

McFarquhar was now athome. Vividly 
he set before Ould Michael the warfare 
appointed unto men against the world, 
the flesh and the devil, and then, with a 
quick turn, he said: 

*An’ He is calling to all true men, 
‘Follow me!’”’ 

‘‘An’ wud He have the like av me?” 
asked Ould Michael, doubtfully. 

“Ay, that He would and set you some 
fightin’.”’ 

“Then,” said Ould Michael, “I’m wid 
Him.” And no soldier in that warfare 
ever donned the uniform with simpler 
faith or wore it with truer heart than 
did Ould Michael. 

Meantime I had, through political 
friends, set things in motion at Ottawa 
for the reinstating of Ould Michael in 
his position as postmaster at Grand 
Bend, and this, backed up by a. petition 
which through McFarquhar’s efforts bore 
the name of every old-timer in the val- 
leys, brought about the desired end. So 
one bright day, when Ould Michael was 
sunning himself on his porch, the stage 
drove up to his door and, as in the old 
days, dropped the mail-bag. Ould Michael 
stood up and, waving his hand to the 
driver, said: 

“Shure, ye’ve made a mistake, an’ I’m 
not blamin’ ye.” 

‘“‘Not much,” said the driver. ‘‘I al- 
ways bring my mail to the postmaster.” 

*“ Hurrah!” I sung out. ‘God save 
the queen.” 

The little crowd that had gathered 
round took up my cheer. 

‘““What do ye mean, byes?” said Ould 
Michael, weakly. 

“Tt means,” said McFarquhar,’ “ that 
if you have the strength you must look 
after your mail as the postmaster should.” 

There was a joyous five minutes of 
congratulation. Then the procession 
formed as before and, led by Ould 
Michael, marched into the old cabin. 
With trembling fingers Ould Michael 
cut the strings and selected his letter. 

“But there’ll be no more celebration, 
byes,”’ he said, nor was there. 





At the recent jubilee of New College, one of 
the best of the theological seminaries which 
our English Congregational brethren support, 
a persuasive paper was read by a distinguished 
alumnus on the need of the endowment of a 
chair of spiritual psychology. 
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Chicago and the Interior 


Resignation of Dr. F. A. Noble 

Sunday morning, Dec. 2, Dr. Noble pre- 
sented his resignation as pastor of the Union 
Park Church, to take effect as near the close 
of the year as is consistent with the interests 
of the church. Although there had been inti- 
mations of Dr. Noble’s design, its actual ac- 
complishment was a shock to his congrega- 
tion. He has been in the Union Park pulpit 
nearly twenty-two years, and his pastorate 
has been one of the greatest of the century. 
Whether the purpose of a church be the con- 
version of men, or the strengthening and 
deepening of Christian character, or of use- 
fulness in the world through large charities, 
Union Park Church under his leadership has 
been in the first rank. Those who understand 
the situation best hope that by some arrange- 
ment he may be kept in his present position, 
though relieved of much of the pastoral work 
which the exigencies of the parish demand. 
He could easily preach once a day, look after 
the midweek prayer meeting, and render 
such service in the city and state as the inter- 
ests of the denomination require. 

To him more than to any one else are the 
churches indebted for the organization of the 
City Missionary Society. As the former pres- 
ident of the New West Education Commission, 
he wrought valiantly for Utah and New Mex- 
ico. No man has pleaded more earnestly than 
he for the Home Missionary Society or for the 
work of the American Board. During his en- 
tire pastorate he has advocated with undimin- 
ished enthusiasm the cause of the colored 
man, and has added to duties already too 
great the burdens of the A. M. A. presidency. 
For two years he was the editor of The Ad- 
vance. He has opened his church again and 


.again for the annual gatherings of our great 


benevolent societies and for the National 
Council. As preacher at the anniversary of 
each of these societies, as a delegate to the 
two International Councils, as moderator of 
our National Council he has contributed 
greatly to the prosperity of the denomination. 
As a member of scores Of local councils, of 
committees without number, the friend and 
helper of weaker churches, his advice and as- 
sistance have been of the greatest importance. 
The church has not yet acted upon the resig- 
nation, which will not be accepted without 
careful consideration. Mentally and spirit- 
ually Dr. Noble has never been able to render 
better service than now. Experience, ability, 
discipline, unwearied devotion to the cause of 
Christ ought not to be lost to the church sim- 
ply because the freshness of youth is gone. 
For such men as Dr. Noble and Dr. Goodwin 
there should be a “ ministry at large” through 
which the gathered wisdom of years could be 
made available for all the churches. 


Dr. D. K. Pearsons and Colorado College 

Dr. Pearsons has just returned from a visit 
in Colorado Springs, where he went for his 
health, but embraced the opportunity to study 
the management, work and spirit of the col- 
lege. He attended prayers in the chapel 
every morning and declares the service to be 
a most delightful one. He thinks that the 
young people, of whom he saw a great deal, 
when educated will make the new West an- 
other and a better New England. In the 
buildings, from the kitchens to the laboratories, 
everywhere he found order and enthusiasm. 
He listened to recitations, conferred with the 
professors and addressed the students pub- 
licly. The three dormitories are too small, 
but can and should be enlarged. The Coburn 
Library building, with 25,000 volumes, and 
the Perkins Art Building, with a chapel capa- 
ble of seating 700 persons, are especially fine. 
One hundred thousand dollars are in the bank 
for the erection of an admiuistration building, 
the foundations of which are to be laid imme- 
diately. Dr. Pearsons found by careful in- 
vestigation that not a dollar of endowment 


has ever been used for current expenses, and 
that not a dollar, either of principal or inter- 
est, has ever been lost through poor invest- 
ments. President Slocum and his wife are 
doing wonders through their influence upon 
the students. The behavior of the students 
was courteous and refined) He summarizes 
his conclusions as follows: ‘‘Twelve years 
ago Colorado College had twenty-two stu- 
dents, one building and no endowment. It 
now has eight buildings, will soon have nine, 
and more than five hundred students, who 
come from the whole Rocky Mountain section 
of the country, including Colorado, New Mex- 
ico, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, Montana, and to 
some extent from Texas, Kansas, Nebraska 
and Iowa. It has on its shoulders the prob- 
lems of the new West, with its increasing 
population, its Spanish-speaking people and 
Mormonism. It has taken the place of moral 
and intellectual leadership in this section and 
is transforming its life. The college has done 
in ten years what it has taken some other col- 
leges 100 years to accomplish.” 

Instead of waiting until the administration 
building is completed, as the conditions of his 
offer permit him to do, Dr. Pearsons has de- 
termined to send the college his check for 
$50,000 Jan. 1, 1901. This will make the en- 
dowment $350,000, a sum altogether too small 
for the work the college is compelled to 
do. “The Pearsons endowment fund,” says 
President Slocum, “gave the impulse to that 
great forward movement in the life of the col- 
lege which is taxing its resources to their ut- 
most to continue.” 


Unsolved Problems 

What shall we do with our churches? 
Where shall we place them? How many of 
them shall we have? How shall we hasten 
forward to prominence some of our youthful 
yet self-supporting churches, and how shall 
we prevent down-town churches from becom- 
ing weak, or in any way diminishing their 
contributions to benevolent objects? These 
are a few of the questions Congregational 
Christians in Chicago are called upon to an- 
swer. In order to put at least half a dozen 
churches on their feet within a year and place 
them in the rank of contributing churches 
little less than $50,000 are needed. With that 
sum the Congregational field would be cov- 
ered, our seventy-five churches made at least 
100, with three-fourths of them self-support- 
ing and the mission churches not only giving 
the gospel to those who greatly need and ap- 
preciate it, but furnishing through their pas- 
tors and their Christian workers the best pos- 
sible illustration of what a true social settle- 
ment is. Never were the spiritual harvests 
greater in the churches under the care of the 
society than during the past year. Never 
have they been put on shorter allowance in 
the way of outside assistance, But we are 
now at a parting of the ways. The society 
must manage to graduate some of the churches 
in whose support it has aided each year. In 
order to do this it must furnish them adequate 
equipment for the cultivation of the fields 
they occupy and train them in such habits of 
benevolence as will render them unwilling to 
withhold gifts for other fields more needy 
than their own. 


Chicago, Dec. 8. FRANKLIN. 





Mr. M. E. Stone of Chicago, general man- 
ager of the Associated Press, in ending an ad- 
dress on News Gathering Methods before a 
Boston audience. last week, expressed the 
hope that the day was dawning when the tit- 
tle-tattle of life would receive less attention 
in the press and when the higher and better 
things of the world’s history would be deemed. 
news. Mr. Stone is in a place where he can 
do more than any other man in the country to 
usher in this day. 
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American History in Memorial Windows 


With the growth and at least occasional 
consecration of wealth, art is more and 
more finding its most articulate opportu- 
nity of expression in our churches in the 
revival of beautiful stained glass win- 
dows. The taste of the time requires 


Tiffany Studios, New York 
Vayflower Window, Plymouth 


and the builder’s art suppiies large win- 
dow spaces, and the desire of beauty de- 
mands that they should be filled with 
rich and significant pictures. Nor is this 
demand left without adequate supply. 
We have now in America mastered for 
ourselves, by study of old work and in- 
vention of new processes, an art of glass 
staining comparable to that which the 
great Gothic builders of Europe knew. 
At its best our glass, in its own charac- 
ter, is quite as beautiful as theirs, and our 
churches already possess, from the de- 
signs of American artists, like LaFarge, 
and the workshops of American artist- 
manufacturers, the finest stained glass 
windows which the century has produced. 

Naturally, too, with the attainment of 
something like a true perspective of our 
own history, many of these new and 
beautiful windows recall great events 


By Rev. Isaac O. Rankin 


or important characters or significant 
turning-points of God’s leading in the ex- 
perience of the men whom he has raised 
up to shape the free religious life which 
we enjoy. The remembrance of the 
Fathers was never for any age or people 
more wholesome and inspiring than it is 
for the children of the Puritans in Amer- 
ica today. 

It is, indeed, the recognition of this 
fact which has given us some of the more 
notable memorial windows of recent 
times. The same impulse which has 
brought together men and women in so- 
cial groups, united by the ties of honora- 
ble ancestry, the same impulse which 
sends an ever-increasing ‘‘de of pilgrim- 
age to Plymouth, Salem, Boston and 
other centers of the Puritan tradition, 
has found one of its most adequate and 
satisfying artistic expressions in the me- 
morial windows which have been placed 
in church and other buildings at these 
and other scenes of Puritan history. 

To the Congregational church in Plym- 
outh, not long ago, for example, the Soci- 
ety of Mayflower Descendants gave one 
of these fine new American memorial 
windows. It represents the signing of 
that famous compact in the cabin of the 
Mayflower by which the social order of 
the new colony was determined. 

The attempt to reach the Hudson had 
failed. First, by following too northerly 
a course, then by the failure of an at- 
tempt to push southward along the outer 
face of Cape Cod, which had nearly 
landed them upon the shoals, their settle- 
ment north of the cape was providen- 
tially determined. There was to be no 
mingling with the Dutch at New Amster- 
dam; there was to be no clash with the 
strong Narragansett Indians until the 
colony had grown out of its first weak- 
ness. 

There were uneasy and insubordinate 
elements among the Mayflower passen- 
gers, and by these the change of destina- 
tion was welcomed as a relief from con- 
straint. Since the company from which 
they derived their right to a space of the 
new continent had no authority outside 
of Virginia, it was an apparent opportu- 
nity of license which they openly threat- 
ened to seize upon. 

Then the sober purpose of the great 
majority of the company asserted itself. 
The men of John Robinson’s church, 
tried in the fire of persecution, poverty 
and exile, had no mind to be cheated out 
of that hope of an orderly and Christian 
state for which they had braved the At- 
lantic and the wilderness. They con- 
sulted together, organized themselves 
under the governorship of Carver and af- 
fixed their names to the agreement of 
rights and duties which comes first 
among the great free social compacts of 
America. 

This compact was more than a fore- 
stalling of mutiny and disorder ; it was a 
declaration of duties, which grew into an 
assertion of rights. The window repre- 
sents the group about the cabin table, lit 
from the open hatch in the deck over- 
head. There are strong and grave faces 


of experienced and determined men, rev- 
erent toward God and observant of the 
rights of those in authority, with one 
woman seated in the foreground, suggest- 
ing that equal share of work and priva- 
tion which the Pilgrim Mothers took. 
‘““‘We... having undertaken, for the 
glory of God and the advancement of the 
Christian faith and honor of our king and 
country, a voyage to plant the first col- 
ony in the northern part of Virginia, do 
by these presents solemnly and mutually 
in the presence of God and one of an- 
other covenant and combine ourselves 
together into a civil body politic, for our 
better ordering and preservation and 
furtherance of the ends aforesaid.” Such 
is their declaration of motive and design, 
a declaration which has found its echo in 
the thoughts of free Christian citizens 
ever since that memorable day. 

Of the same spirit, though belonging 
with the Puritan and not the Pilgrim 
settlers of New England, was the Father 
of Connecticut, Thomas Hooker, in mem- 
ory of whom a window has recently been 
placed in the old First or Center Church 
of Hartford. The principle of free gov- 
ernment which the Mayflower Pilgrims 
implied in their solemn compact he both 
acted upon and explicitly stated. Among 
the founders of New England there is no 
greater figure than his. He was strong 
in conviction and in will, in grasp of 
thought, breadth of knowledge, power of 
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Davenport Window, New Haven 
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personal influence among contemporaries 
and upon the development of institutions. 
We know him in his books, which are 
singularly devout, persuasive and easy to 
read after the lapse of more than two 
centuries and many changes in the idi- 
oms of religious expression. We know 
him as the head of a household whose 
atmosphere of holiness was the turning 
point of spiritual life of such a man as 
John Eliot, the apostle to the Indians. 
We know him as the leader of a congre- 
gation that with patient expectation 
waited in America for his delayed coming 
and followed his judgment without fear 
in undertaking a toilsome emigration to 
a new home far in the forests of the in. 
terior. We know him as the trusted 
counselor of the Puritan leaders, both of 
Plymouth and Massachusetts, but no 
picture of his personal appearance has 
come down to us. 

Therefore the artist has been free to 
embody his own thought of the wise and 
stalwart Puritan leader. As he stands 
before us in the picture which the sun- 
light makes, in his Geneva gown, with 


his congregation about him, the inscrip- § 


tions on the right and left above the pic- 
tured pulpit rightly speak both of divine 
and civil law. For he was not only the 
chosen literary defender of “the New 
England way” in church government, 
but also gave words to the thought ex- 
pressed more fully, but not more clearly, 


afterward in the Declaration of Inde- jf 


pendence: ‘“‘The foundation of authority 
is laid, firstly, in the free consent of the 
people.”” In priority of thought and pri- 
ority of influeuce he might be called the 


father, not only of Connecticut, but also | 


of that broad American civil and social 
order which has lasted so well and been 
so great an influence and example in the 
medern world. Our cover design incor- 
porates the striking figure of Hooker and 
is taken directly from the artist’s origi- 
nal drawing. The smaller picture in this 
article is a reproduction of the window 
itself. A comparison of the two will be 
of interest. 

Fellow of Hooker, as founder and leader 
in the neighboring colony of New Haven, 
was John Davenport, first pastor of the 
historic Center Church. This, too, was 
before all else a religious company and in 
the first year of its settlement had no 
other law than that which took the Bible 
for its statute-book. The window which 
commemorates the beginning of the col- 
ony is in the present house of worship of 
the Center Church. It represents Daven- 
port preaching to the colonists on the 
first Sunday after the landing. Hestands, 
with Bible held against his heart and up- 
lifted hand, under the shade of a spread- 
ing tree, while men and women of the 
colony, some of the men with steel caps 
on their heads, and one gray-headed pa- 
triarch leaning upon a musket in place of 
a staff, listen in reverent attitudes. 

This Davenport window emphasizes 
the prior claim of worship and the thought 
that even civil government is founded in 
the fear and love of God. It holds up an 
ideal of social order. The outward form 
and the husk of compulsion have fallen 
away. Church membership has long ago 
ceased to be a necessary condition of par- 
ticipation in the control of civil affairs. 
The sons of the Puritans are the last who 
would desire to have any form of worship 
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Mather Window, Boston 
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or order of church life supported by the 
state, but the lesson of the essential reli- 
giousness of secular and political life— 
the dominance of Christ through the 
lives of his disciples in the social life of 
the community—is one which must often 
be held up before us. 

The right of self-government in civil 
and religious affairs was by no means un- 
disputed, even in New England, and in 
old England the attempt was made again 
and again to rob the colonists of their 
chartered privileges. The men of Plym- 
outh, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
Haven and Rhode Island were happiest 
when they could be sure of neglect from 
the ruiers of the motherland. To be let 
alone to work out the problems of the 
wilderness with the wisdom born of wil- 
derness experience was their happiest 
fortune. But the ecclesiastical and gov- 
ernmental bigots, even across 3,000 miles 
of sea, were loath to let them alone. 

The Restoration, with its sudden over- 
turn of religious as well as secular au- 
thority, brought special peril to the col- 
onies. Charles the effeminate, in the 
midst of his pleasant sensualities in Lon- 
don, claimed the right to settle the laws 
and destinies of pioneers who were spend- 
ing their lives in establishing the power 
of England between the ocean and the 
forest 3,000 miles away. He demanded 
the return of the Massachusetts charter, 
to be revised or revoked at his royal 
pleasure. England, wearied out with 
wars and the divided counsels of the lead- 
ers of reform, lay supine at his feet. Mil- 
ton was in hiding; the bones cf Cromwell 
had been dragged in insolent triumph from 
their tomb. New England, the merry 
xing believed, would cringe and obey. 

A significant moment of this struggle 
fas been chosen for illustration in a me- 
morial window placed in the Second, or 
North, Church of Boston in commemora- 
tion of the 250th anniversary of the 
church. The window represents Increase 
Mather, one of the pastors of the church, 
urging the people not to surrender the 
charter to the commissioners of the king. 
It recalls the leadership, political as well 
as religious, of the early ministers of 
New England, when a man like Mather, 
who was president of Harvard College as 
well as pastor of the Second Church, was 
also the representative of the liberties of 
the colony in public assemblies and at the 
court of two successive English kings. 
He was at last fully recognized in that 
capacity by King William and was trusted 
by him to name the governor, lieutenant 
governor and council of the colony under 
the new charter granted by him to Massi- 
chusetts. 

Another of the great men of the early 
time, John Eliot, finds appropriate con- 
memoration in the large west window 
placed in the Eliot Church at Newton, 
not far from the scene of his labors 
among theIndians. It shows him preacl- 
ing to Indians seated under the famous 
South Natick oak. In him the motive of 
the Mayflower migration and compact, 
which was the underlying motive also for 
the best of the Puritan founders of plan- 
tations everywhere—‘“‘for the glory 0! 
God and the advancement of the Chris- 
tian faith” —found practical embodiment, 
and his life and work have been example 
and incentive to the missionary efforts 0! 
the churches ever since. 
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Eliot Window, Cambridge 
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touch some of the most interesting inci- 
dents and personalities of New England 
history, they by no means monopolize 
them or exhaust the field of commemora- 
tive material. Instead of ornament cho- 
sen at random, or often ill chosen, so that 
the church is bedizened like a theater 
with unmeaning decoration of the fresco- 
stencil, or gaudy stuffs of the upholsterer, 
suggestive of anything but reverence— 
instead of often repeated scenes and inci- 
dents of sacred story common to all 
Christians, might it not be well to explore 
our own annals and to commemorate the 
great experiences of our own churth life ? 
It is good for a congregation to feel that 
it has the iron of heroic achievement in its 
blood; and the example of devotion and 
self-sacrifice was never more needed than 
in our self-indulgent age. There are 
treasures of such example in our church 
histories, if we would only search them 
out and make them real by a little exer. 
cise of consecrated imagination, There 
are pastors who have been leaders of 
thought; missionaries who have been 
trained and educated and gone out to 
build Christ’s kingdom in foreign lands, 
and perhaps laid down their lives in that 
high service; revivals that have changed 
the face of the community; schools that 
have been begun in faith to show large 
fruitage in character; holy men and 
women whose lives have been a blessing 
to the people. 

And there is the common heritage of all 
the churches, which may fitly be drawn 
upon for commemoration in any of them. 
The Pilgrim history of England, Holland 
and America has several such dramatic 
scenes, some of which have never been 
adequately treated in art. Such are the 
parting of Robinson and the Pilgrims, 


Another interesting Eliot window may the worship at sea, the signing of the 
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morning on the island in Plymouth Bay, 
the landing, the log church on the hill 
with its worshipers, the death of Gov- 
ernor Carver, the secret burial of the dead 
in that first winter, the first Thanksgiv- 
ing, and Winslow at the bedside of the 
Indian king. Boston has no monopoly of 
the memory of Winthrop and Mather, 
Cambridge none of the first college and 
its founders, Roxbury and Newton none 
of Eliot’s missionary beginnings, Hart- 
ford none of Hooker’s lead in Christian 
democracy, New Haven none of the un- 
derlying Christian thought of civil law. 

Has Payson ever had a fitting memorial 
in Portland? Or Emmons in the place 
of his birth, or the place of his labors ? 
What could make a finer group than the 
country pastor of the last century (Em- 
mons, for example) with his group of 
students of theology about him? Have 
the founding of Dartmouth as an Indian 
school, or the work of Mary Lyon for the 
higher education of women, or the build- 
ing of Oberlin in the wilderness ever had 
their due commemoration? The turning 
back of the tide of Unitarian defection, 
the rise of the temperance movement, 
the meeting at the haystack in Williams- 
town, where the new missionary fire be- 
gan to burn, the sending out of the first 
missionaries to India and Syria, Whit- 
man’s ride that saved us Oregon, the 
organization of the first Christian church 
of Hawaii in Park Street Church, Boston, 
the confessions by martyrdom in Arme- 
nia and China, and hundreds of like but 
unknown deeds of missionary courage 
and devotion await their record in piaces 
where the pictured story will be a con- 
tinual incentive and delight. 

No better opportunity has ever been in- 
vented for a worthy memorial of the hon- 
ored dead than these storied windows 
give to those who can afford to spend 





be seen in Memorial Hall, Cambridge, and compact, the worship on that December 
represents Eliot offering the book, a 
most appropriate attitude for the 
first of the great American mission- 
ary translators. A smaller panel un- 


large sums in memory of their dead- 
Surely, in their speaking beauty of 
light and color, they are a better 
monument to -one we love than the 
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derneath suggests the 
scene depicted in the New- 
ton window. 

These are all instances 
of the appropriation of 
local history for purposes 
of memorial treatment, 
which is rarely so speak- 
ingly effective as when it 
is embodied in the splendor 
of storied glass. If they 


Eliot Window, Newton 
















cold, dead, seldom visited 
and usually ugly stones in 
the cemetery. Cannot the 
beloved name be carved on 
the wall below, or stained 
upon the glass itself, as 
well as on the ponderous 
and unmeaning granite? 
And willit not be far more 
often seen and much more 
lovingly remembered ? 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


Fasting Changed to Feasting 
(1631) 
BY EDITH M. THOMAS 


So long they scanned the offing 
Despair o’ershadowed fear: 

“Wrecked is the goodly vessel 
That was to bring us cheer!” 


“’*Tis meet we keep this fast day,” 
The Pastor said, and sighed: 

Thus, oft hath man been humbled 
For stubbornness and pride. 


* And if the ship hath failed us, 
And if our stores run low, 

With purpose—O my people, 
Our God hath willed it so. 


“But whatso’er your trials, 
Yield not to fear and doubt ; 

Such foes within are fiercer 
Than hosts that press without. 


They bowed their heads in silence- 
That sad yet faithful flock ; 

And some recalled the pilgrims 
Who knelt by Plymouth Rock. 


But, while the hymn was lifted, 
Which once those pilgrims sung, 
There ran about a whisper 
That stirred both old and young. 


The whisper grew, and strengthened— 
Passed on from lip to lip: 

“The ship is in the harbor— 
The long-expected ship! ”’ 


Then spake once more the Pastor : 
“Ye hear the gladsome news ; 

Thus, God can turn all fast days 
To feast days, if he choose!”’ 


The Father as an Example * 


BY EDWARD HERRICK CHANDLER 


A boy’s opinion of his father is not 
often formulated in words. It exists 
clearly enough in his own mind, however, 
and dominates all other opinions he may 
hold. According as his father is to him 
an ideal to be followed or a warning to 
be shunned, he will seek intimacy or es- 
trangement from him. And this effort 
will affect his whole character. By rea- 
son of his slowly-formed opinion he will 
be susceptible to his father’s example to 
an extraordinary degree, or he will be in- 
different to it beyond all reason. 

The point is that it is the opinion, fixed 
by years of intimacy, that counts in the 
boy’s life rather than specific impressions 
of occasional deeds and words. A fa- 
ther’s example will, in consequence, be 
all the more effective for good or for evil 
because it is interpreted by a fixed opin- 
ion, which has not been formed in a day. 

Girls are more apt to idealize their fa- 
thers and to be their devoted admirers 
through thick and thin. The father has 
all the greater responsibility toward his 
daughter, for it is always the basest of 
treacheries to repudiate a confiding love. 

Many men foolishly imagine that their 
children are molded more by command 
than by example. The reverse is invaria- 
bly true. Commands fall about many 
children’s ears as harmlessly as the 
cracks of a whip about the head of a 
trick horse trained to pay no attention to 





*Second in the series on The Father’s Responsi- 
bilities. 


them. Fathers who have not themselves 
learned to obey undertake to crack the 
whip of paternal authority over their 
children. But if a child happens to know 
that his father does not himself respond 
either to a superior’s voice or to the call 
of duty within, he will not see the neces- 
sity of a different attitude on his own 
part. There is a hollow ring in his fa- 
ther’s tones which means a lack of real 
power. Often a man tries to conceal the 
weakness of his personal influence over 
his children by the peremptoriness of his 
orders. Nevertheless, the children al- 
ways know. 

In matters requiring bodily self-con- 
trol how futile are words of command or 
advice! The real command and advice is 
the father’s own power to control him- 
self. Men who weakly give up to habits 
of self-indulgence are sure to find their 
children inattentive to their wisest ad- 
vice in these matters. But a father who 
has kept the body in subjection to the 
spirit and is ever able to set himself to 
“the day’s work” with all his might has 
little need of long sermons or repeated 
commands. There is power going forth 
from him at all times which stimulates 
his children to master themselves. 

A father whose mental habits are wor- 
thy of imitation is not compelled to be 
continually driving his children to their 
books. But a superficial cock-sureness 
of opinion on his part will soon breed its 
deserved contempt. You can fool all 
children some of the time and some chil- 
dren all of the time in matters of intel- 
lect, but a father who thinks that with- 
out genuine intellectual attainment he 
can pass forever with his children as a 
wise man will some day be unpleasantly 
surprised. Humility of intellect and mod- 
esty of opinion are virtues of the highest 
quality. They are lacking oftentimes be- 
cause of some shallow-minded father’s in- 
ordinate vanity. 

No home can have the right atmos- 
phere without the grace of a perfect cour- 
tesy pervading it like a subtle perfume. 
The father is very largely responsible for 
the presence of this grace. Who but he 
is to show the right example of chivalry 
to women? A mother will find it diffi- 
cult to persuade her boys to respect her if 
the father fails to show his gallantry. 
Suppose the mother enters the room 
when the father and sons happen to be 
seated in the most comfortable chairs, 
who shall rise and offer her a seat? If 
the father never offers, the son will look 
upon chivalry to women as only one more 
of those burdens which sons have to bear 
at home, to be thrown off as soon as they 
are grown men. The deference the fa- 
ther pays to his wife.will often be the 
measure of the deference his son pays to 
women in general. 

So in all the finer qualities of charac- 
ter there will be found in the children 
indications of the father. If these qual- 
ities are in him they will at least know 
about them and will, probably, possess 
them. But lacking these qualities in 
himself, he cannot force them, by any 
process, into his children. If they ac- 
quire them at all they will derive them 
from other persons. Life begets life. 


Religion, being a matter of life, can be 
transmitted from a religious father. But 
an occasional visit to church for a Sunday 
school festival or on Easter Sunday by an 
irreligious man will not succeed in pro- 
ducing religiouschildren. Whenthe men 
are not in the churches on Sunday their 
sons, grown beyond the age ef compul- 
sion, are certainly not likely to be there 
in their fathers’ places. If a man’s reli- 
gion is indicated by his preference for a 
Sunday newspaper rather than for the 
dignified worship of God, his son’s reli- 
gion may be found in his worship of a 
sportsman’s club and a “century run.”’ 
Fathers who, in these days of the elective 
system, declare with an air of superiority 
that they will not keep their children in 
the religious leading strings with which 
they themselves were bound, might well 
remember to their parents’ credit that 
those parents were always ready to go 
themselves wherever they wished their 
children to follow. It was the custom in 
the past for parents to say: ‘‘Come with 
us, for your good.”” There is no improve- 
ment in the modern father’s word, ‘‘ Go 
and get any good you can, but don’t 
botherme.” Fathers mustlive the higher 
life with their children in order to lead 
them even into a bare appreciation of 
such a life. 

One of the secrets of a father’s influ- 
ence is to be found in the possession of the 
quality of companionableness. But this 
demands constant insight into the grow- 
ing child’s life with its ever changing 
characteristics. Fathers are usually pre- 
vented from living with their children for 
more than a few hours in each twenty- 
four. And too often they utterly neglect 
the opportunity given even in this short 
period. Their children, therefore, while 
they respect and even love them, prefer 
some one else’s company as more con- 
genial. It requires effort for the father 
to get fully into the spirit of his child’s 
life. But if he does not make the ef- 
fort, he must expect to see himself shut 
out from the select circle of his child’s 
most intimate friends. 

Many a grown-up son or daughter, 
especially one who has had advantages o/ 
culture not possible to the parents, finds 
himself in a different world of thoughts 
and ideals from that of his parents. 
What shall happen as the result? Usu- 
ally an estrangement which is never over- 
come. Mr. James Lane Allen has given 
a most forcible picture of such a condi- 
tion in The Reign of Law. The saddest 
part of it for David, in that story, was 
his father’s utter unwillingness to make 
any effort to understand him. There are 
many Davids, and if their fathers con- 
tinue to refuse them the right to the 
wider point of view brought by culture, 
there will be nothing left for them to do 
but to leave their homes and find among 
those not of their own kind the most 
sympathetic and true friends. 

Friendship between father and child, 
deeper than all other friendships, will 
make it possible for the father’s example 
to be of the utmost importance. But any 
shadow of mutual distrust will destroy 
for a child any value in his father’s ex- 
ample, however worthy it may be. 
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Closet and Hltar . 


Let all those that have put their trust in 
Thee rejoice, let them ever shout for joy. 





This, then, is the third great grace of 
primitive Christianity—joy in all its 
forms ; not only a pure heart, not only 
a clean hand, but, thirdly, a cheerful 
countenance. I say joy in all its forms, 
for in true joyfulness many graces are 
included ; joyful people are loving, joyful 
people are forgiving, joyful people are 
munificent.—John Henry Newman. 





The gracefulness, the wit, the unfailing 
cheerfulness—qualities so remarkable but 
so much overlooked in our Saviour’s life. 
—Florence Nightingale. 





To make habitual war on depression 
and low spirits, which in one’s early 
youth one is apt to indulge in, is one of 
the things one learns as one gets older. 
They are noxious alike to body and mind 
and already partake of the nature of 
death.— Matthew Arnold. 





We would go singing, singing, 
Along our pilgrim road ; 

While love and hope upwinging 
Haste to our fixed abode. 


Joy for the world’s salvation 
Wrought amid sins and fears ; 

Man’s glorious consummation 
Shining beyond our tears. 


Songs in the room of sighing, 
Joy in despite of woe; 

On God’s good care relying 
That leads us as we go. 


Light of the world’s dark story! 
Jesus, thy name we praise. 
Thou art the Lord of Glory, 
The brightness of our days. 
—I. O. R. 





The sight of all others most touching, 
most ennobling, is that of a man or 
woman whom we know to have suffered, 
perhaps to be suffering still, yet who still 
carries a cheerful face, is a burden to 
no friend, nor casts a shadow over any 
household—perhaps quite the contrary. 
Those whose own light is quenched are 
often the light-bringers.—D. M. Craik. 





I can’t forget for one moment that 
man is being saved—the wonder and 
glory and joy of it fill and glorify all 
things. No one could forget it or care 
in his secret heart about anything else 
who once believed it.—James Hinton. 





O Thou that givest good cheer, 
help us to sing for joy of heart in all 
the days of our pilgrimage. Lead us 
by thy Good Spirit through all per- 


plexities and trials until the purpose 
of earth’s life is accomplished in us 


and thou bringest us to thy home on 
high with everlasting joy. Shine in 
our darkness with a light that grows 
as we draw near our home. Help us 
to keep a cheerful courage in trying 
experiences and to be full of cheer in 
the small annoyances and sufferings 
of ordinary days. May none think 
wrongly of the happiness of faith 
through our unchristian gloom or 
faithless despondency. And may we 
have grace to thank thee for the lit- 
tle pleasures and sustainings of our 
sity life. Through Jesus Christ our 
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Naming Colonial Babies 

Alice Morse Earle’s delightful book, ‘ Child 
Life in Colonial Days,” emphasizes in its 
chapter on Babyhood the perils of childhood 
in the early days of New England. The chris- 
tening of a child alone was a serious menace | 
to life and health; and if the extraordinary | 
names given to them were not exactly afflic- | 
tions, they would certainly be regarded by | 
us now as handicaps. 

From the moment when the baby | 
opened his eyes on the bleak world around | 
him, he had a Spartan struggle for life; 
half the Puritan children had scarce 
drawn breath in this vale of tears ere 
they had to endure an ordeal which might 
well have given rise to the expression | 
“the survival of the fittest.’’ I say half | 
the babies, presuming that half were 
born in warm weather, half in cold. All 
had to be baptized within a few days of 
birth, and baptized in the meeting-house ; 


fortunate, indeed, was the child of mid- | 
We can imagine the January | 


summer. 
babe carried through the narrow streets | 


or lanes to the freezing meeting house, | 
which had grown damper and deadlier | 


with every wintry blast; there to be 


christened, when sometimes the ice had | 


to be broken in the christening bowl. | 
On Jan, 22, 1694, Judge Samuel Sewall, of 
Boston, records in his diary: | 

“A very extraordinary Storm by reason of | 
the falling and driving of Snow. Few women 
could get to Meeting. A Child named Alex- | 
ander was baptized in the afternoon.” 

It is an interesting study to trace the 
underlying reason for naming children | 
many of the curious names which were 
given to the offspring of the first col- 
onists. Parents searched for names of 
deep significance, for names appropriate 
to conditions, for those of profound influ- 
ence—presumably on the child’s life. 

Rev. Richard Buck, one of the early 
parsons in Virginia, in days of deep de- 
pression named his first child Mara. 
This text indicates the reason for his 
choice: ‘‘ Call me Mara for the Almighty 
hath dealt very bitterly with me. I went 
out full and the Lord hath brought me 
home empty.” His second child was 
christened Gershom; for Moses’ wife 
“‘bare him a son and called his name 
Gershom, for he said I have been in a 
strange land.’’ Eber, the Hebrew patri- 
arch, called his son Peleg, ‘‘for his days 
were divided.’’ Mr. Buck celebrated the 
Pelegging, or dividing of Virginia, into 
legislative districts by naming his third 
child Peleg. Many names have a pathos 
and sadness which can be felt down 
through the centuries. Dame Dinely, 
widow of a doctor or barber-surgeon who 
had died in the snow while striving to 
visit a distant patient, named her poor 
babe Fathergone. ... 

The children of Roger Clap were named 
Experience, Waitstill, Preserved, Hope- 
still, Wait, Thanks, Desire, Unite, and 
Supply. Madam Austin, an early settler 
of old Narragansett, had sixteen children. 
Their names were Parvis, Picus, Piersus, 
Prisemus, Polybius, Lois, Lettice, Avis, 
Anstice, Eunice, Mary, John, Elizabeth, 
Ruth, Freelove. All lived to be three- 
score and ten, one to be a hundred and 


two years old. Edward Bendall’s chil- | 


dren were named Truegrace, Reform, | 
Hoped for, More mercy, and Restore. | 
Richard Gridley’s offspring were Return, 
Believe, and Tremble. 
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| month and expenses. Permanent position 
unnecessary. Write quick for particulars. 


Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Cloaks. 


Is that heading attractive? Then how is this? 


SUITS and CLOAKS made to order 
at one-third less than regular prices. 


Made of as good 
materials, cut as 
stylishly, finished 
as carefully as they 
were at our early 
season prices— 
great values then, 
too. 

The why of it? 
To make room. Of 
course, it’s a radi- 
cal measure — but 
we must have the 
room, and your ad- 
vantage is our gain 


in the end. Al- 
most all of our 
styles and ma- 
terials share in 
this reduction. 


The Catalogue, 
Samples and Re- 
duced Price List 
tell you all about 
them. These offer- 
ings and others. 


Tailor-Made Suits, lined throughout; 
former price, $10; reduced to $6.67. 
$15 Suits reduced to $10; $20 Suits reduced 
to $13.34; $25 Suits reduced to $16.67. 
Separate All-Wool Skirts; former price, 
$6.50; reduced to $4.34. 
$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5; $9 Skirts 
reduced to $6. 

Winter Jackets, lined throughout ; former 
price $7; reduced to $4.67. 
$9 Jackets reduced to $6; $12 Jackets 
reduced to $8 ; $15 Jackets reduced to $10. 
Rainy-Day Skirts, former price, $7; 
reduced to $4.67. 
$8 Rainy-Day Skirts reduced to $5.34. 
$10 Rainy-Day Skirts reduced to $6.67. 
Reduced prices on Rainy-Day Suits, Golf 
Capes, Newmarkets, etc. 


We are also closing out the sample Suits and Cloaks 
(which were made up for exhibition in our salesroom) 
at one-half of regular prices. Send for Ca 
logue, Bargain Listand Reduced Price -amples; you 
will get them free by return mail. Order what you 
choose; your order will be filled promptly, intelll- 

ently—if you think not, send the garment back. 

e will refund your meney; it’s your good 
wili we want most. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 














SAVES MEAT | 
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COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF BEEF 








Makes Meat Go Further 
Makes Soup Taste Richer 
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The Conversation Corner 











She will say, O dear, the 
children are here, 
Bring a pie for every one. 


Over the river and through 
the wood, 

Now grandmother’s cap 

I spy! 
Hurrah for the fun! Is 
the pudding done? 

Hurrah for the pumpkin 

pie! 

That woman was a 
Child, sure enough, 
or she never could 
have written those 
verses! They will 
surely interest all 
our young old folks. 
The picture in illus- 
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UST before the Thanksgiving recess, 

a little boy ran home from school, 

exclaiming, ‘‘The teacher is going 

to tell us about the Mildreds this after- 
noon!” “The Mildreds—who are they ?”’ 
“Why, they are the Mildreds—they came 
from another country—they came on the 
Mayflower!” The children were learn- 
ing the connection of our New England 
festival with Pilgrim history. We will 
keep up the lesson in this ‘‘ Forefathers’ 
number” by printing an old Thanksgiv- 
ing poem, specially called for by a west- 
ern correspondent. 

Can you tell me where I can get acopy of 
Lydia Maria Child’s “ Flowers for Children,” 
published many years ago? Or can any one 
give me the full poem in that book, beginning, 

Over the river, and through the wood, 

To grandfather’s house we go. 
Jacksonville, Til. J. W. C. 
The book has long been out of print, 

but is in the Congregational Library. 
Six verses of the poem are in Whittier’s 
Child Life. The original title was ‘‘The 
New England Boy’s Song about Thanks- 
giving Day.”’ 


Over the river and through the wood. 
To grandfather’s house we go; 

The horse knows the way to carry the sleigh 
Through the white and drifted snow. 


Over the river and through the wood, 
To grandfather’s house away! 

We would not stop for doll or top, 
For ‘tis Thanksgiving Day! 


Over the river and through the wood, 
0 how the wind does blow ; 

It stings the toes and bites the nose, 
As over the ground we go. 


Over the river and through the wood, 
With a clear blue winter sky, 

The dogs do bark and children hark, 
AS we go jingling by. 


Over the river and through the wood, 
To have a first-rate play— 

Hear the bells ring, ting-a-ling-ding, 
Hurrah for Thanksgiving Day! 


Over the river and through the wood, 
No matter for winds that blow, 

Or if we get the sleigh upset 
Into a bank of snow. 


Over the river and through the wood, 
To see little John and Ann; 

We will kiss them all and play snow-ball, 
And stay as long as we can. 


Over the river and through the wood, 
Trot fast, my dapple grey! 

Spring over the ground like a hunting hound, 
For ’tis Thanksgiving Day! 


Over the river and through the wood, 

And straight through the barnyard gate ; 
We seem to go extremely slow, 

It is so hard to wait. 


Over the river and through the wood, 
Old Jowler hears our bells; 

He shakes his pow with a loud bow-wow, 
And thus the news he tells. 


Over the river and through the wood, 
When grandma sees us come, 


tration of the old- 
fashioned sleigh-ride is taken, by courtesy 
of the author, from Mr. Lincoln’s De- 
serted Farm House, a poem about old 
times (in New Hampshire), noticed some 
time ago in The Congregationalist. Isup- 
pose ‘‘the children” are in another team, 
coming ‘“‘over the river and through the 
wood” in the background! But our Des- 
potic Foreman says that in his young days 
in Maine, ‘‘ Uncle Reuben ”’—I think that 
was the name—used to bring his eleven 
children—I think that was the number 
—to ‘‘grandfather’s house” onan ox-sled. 
That would have been a jolly lot, surely, 
but how could the bells ring ‘“ting-a-ling- 
ding” on an ox-team? [Eleven is all 
right, but it was Uncle Samuel.—D. F.] 
Dear Mr. Martin: Does any one know the 
origin of this little rhyme? 


Molly Barnes is my name, 

England is my nation, 

Concord is my dwelling place, 

Christ is my salvation. 
This is found in an old Bible published in 
1732, and I would be delighted if any Cornerer 
would also rise up and claim “‘ Molly Barnes” 
as an ancestress. She married a certain Sam- 
uel Averill and this little rhyme in her Bible 
is almost the only clue to her. How old is the 
rhyme? Is it not of English origin? Has it 
not also been used in schoolbooks with a less 
pious conclusion? -I am sure I have seen it 
there, and sometimes with the study most ab- 
horred furnishing a basis for the last line, as, 
for instance, ‘“‘ History is my *bomination!” 
I’m not quite old enough for “Old Folks,” nor 
young enough for a Cornerer, but you see I 
can ask questions as fast as either! 

Detroit, Mich. A. B.D. 


To accommodate this correspondent we 
will not put up our sign, For the Old 
Folks, this week. Her question is one of 
interest to old and young alike, and will 
bring out a custom which goes back to 
the Foremothers, whose day we celebrate! 

I cannot answer the genealogical part 
of Miss B.’s question. Concord records 
have no Molly B., except a Mary Ann, 
born in 1808, so that England was not her 
nation. The Molly B.’s of Marlboro and 
North Brookfield did not marry Samuel 
Averill. The rhymes about hated studies 
were common in old school-books. A 
familiar specimen will be remembered by 
the Old Folks—perhaps some of them 
wrote it themselves! 


Multiplication is vexation, 
Subtraction is as bad, 

The Rule of Three doth puzzle me, 
And Fractions make me mad. 


A Middleton lady sends me this, copied 
from—an ancient tombstone! 
Catharine S—— is my name, 
New England is my nation, 
Middleton is my dwelling place, 
And Christ is my salvation. 


15 December 1900 





But all such inscriptions were doubt- 
less first found upon samplers. Do the 
children know what a sampler was? A 
piece of canvas, on which the girls of 
olden time wrought with silk, in cross- 
stitch and hem-stitch and queen-stitch 
and divers other stitches, their name and 
residence, the alphabet, the numerals, 
with occasional poetical effusions and ar- 
tistic additions in the shape of trees and 
flowers. It was an indispensable accom- 
plishment for a young lady’s complete 
education. A lady friend has just laid «a 
sample sampler on my table, with con- 
tents something like this: 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQR 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPY 
abcdefghijk...1234567890 

Martha R——’s Sampler Wrought in the 14th 
year of her age at Ward A D 1827 

Here is another dating back to 1733: 


Elizabeth P—— is my name, 
With my needle I wrought the same, 


with an elaborate figure of herself, and a 
lot of chickens around her under a tree. 

These are from Connecticut and New 
Hampshire: 


Help me, O God, my needle so to employ 
That I a competency may enjoy. 
Mary Ann H— born 1802 wrought 1812. 


Sally H is my name, 

And English is my nation, 
Lyndeborough is my dwelling place, 
New Hampshire is my station. 


Still another from ancient South Dan- 
vers in Essex County: 


Jesus Permit thy gracious name to stand 

As the first effort of an infant’s hand 

And while her fingers o’er this canvas move 
Engage her tender heart to seek thy love 
With thy dear children let her share a part 
And write thy Name thyself upon her heart. 


These flowers will fade and lose their grace 
As will the beauty of thy face 

Then store thy mind with charms that last 
And will enduré when beauty’s past. 


Fanny M—- aged 10 yrs. 1821. 

The following quotation comes to mind 
as we look upon the painstaking work of 
these long-ago and (to us) unknown 
maidens: 

Whate’er thou wast or art, 
Thou speakest to my heart, 
To work some humble part 
Upon time’s canvas vast, 
In colors that shall last 
When centuries are past. 


The oldest sampler in America is that 
which lies beside Captain Myles Stand- 
ish’s sword in the Pilgrim Hall at Plym- 
outh. It was wrought by the old war- 
rior’s only daughter, and dated in 1653. 
She must have died soon after, for the 
father died in 1656, leaving this touching 
direction in his will: ‘‘If I die att Dux- 
borrow my body to be layed as neare as 
conveniently may be to my... dear 
daughter Lora Standish.” I spent a long 
time the other day in trying to find the 
copy made at Plymouth, or any other 
copy, but in vain. An hour later I took 
up by merest accident a book in a Boston 
bookstore, and found it in full: 


Lorea Standish is my name. 

Lord guide my hart that I may doe Thy will; 
Also fill my hands with such convenient skill 
As may conduce to virtue void of shame ; 
And I will give the glory to Thy name. 


By the way, that book (Garrett’s Pilgrim 
Shore, Little, Brown & Co.), with its 
beautifully illustrated accounts of Pilgrim 
towns, would be the best kind of a Christ- 
mas present for our intelligent young 
Cornerers! [This paragraph is exclusively 


for the Old Folks!) Mw. Pe 
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The Strenuous Life* 


XI. Its Responsibilities 


By Rev. A. 


If Jesus Christ were here in the flesh, 
what would be his message to his disci- 
ples about to enter the twentieth cen- 
tury? We may find it wrapped up in an 
old parable. It was spoken by him on 
the eve of a great crisis. He was on his 
last journey to Jerusalem, the holy city 
where the Jews expected that the Mes- 
siah would appear. His disciples be- 
lieved that he was the Messiah, and they 
thought he was on his way to establish 
his kingdom in Jerusalem. Their minds 
were directed to the event anticipated, 
which contained as much to excite their 
wonder as is contained in the new cen- 
tury before us. Jesus fixed their atten- 
tion on their own responsibilities in re- 
spect to the kingdom, rather than on its 
splendors and honors. He would tell us, 
as he told them : 

1. Do business with the capital intrusted 
to you. In this parable each one had an 
equal amount with all the others. In 
the parable of the talents |Matt. 25: 14- 
30], different sums were distributed to 
different men. The parable of the pounds, 
told for a specified reason |v. 11], refers 
to the powers and possessions which 
every man has of body, mind and spirit, 
which he holds in trust. Each one going 
into the new century must use these 
powers to advance the kingdom of God. 

A new period of time brings to us a 
new sense of responsibility. The world 
is taking account of stock today and mak- 
ing plans for the future. The newspa- 
pers are describing what the old century 
has done and what it has put into the 
hands of those who are passing into the 
new. We have a great access of knowl- 
edge over what our fathers had. Our 
understanding of the universe, the world 
we live in and ourselves, in kind and de- 
gree, far exceeds theirs. We have rail- 
roads where they had oxen and horses, 
swift steamships where they had sailing 
vessels, telegraphs and telephones where 
they had nothing. Wehave means of com- 
munication with all the world; we trade 
with and come in daily contact with peo- 
ples of whom they knew little or nothing. 

The message of Jesus is, ‘Trade ye 
herewith till I come.” All these new 
things are ours for a purpose—to build up 
the kingdom of God. We are not only to 
sell goods to Japan and China and the 
Pacific Islands and to furnish to their 
peoples the comforts of civilization at 
good prices, but we are to make it our 
business to make men Christlike—brown 
men, black men, yellow men, in all lands. 
They are all our neighbors in a sense 
made new by modern inventions. 

2. Take account of the opposition. The 
presence of Jesus Christ was an intru- 
sion, in the view of the Jews, both into 
théir church and state. His principles 
interfered with their ambitions. They 
were glad when they had put him out of 
the way, and they could not abide the 
thought that he would everreturn. Chris- 
tian ideas are unwelcome now to many 
whose interest in trade is intense. They 
want to sell opium to China, liquor to 
~* The Sunday School Lesson for Dec. 23. Text, 
Luke 19: 11-27. International Lesson, Parable of 
the Pounds, 
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Africa and the Philippines, dynamite to 
Boxers. They don’t want missionaries 
around where they are doing business. 
“It disturbs trade,” they say. ‘‘ Leave 
these people alone to enjoy the religion 
they have and to buy our goods at our 
prices.”’ It will cost much for us to trade 
as Christ commands us, that is, to make 
use of all these new opportunities to build 
up the kingdom of God in the world and 
to overcome opposition at home. But 
that opposition will surely be overcome 
[v. 27]. 

3. Expect graduated rewards. Though 
the servants have each the same capital 
to start with, they have various degrees 
of success. Perhaps the results depend 
on ability, perhaps on diligence. But 
those who do business are to be found in 
all walks of life—serving in homes, teach- 
ing in schools, trading on the exchange, 
guiding locomotives and steamships, 
preaching the gospel. But their business 
has one end—bringing to perfection the 
kingdom of God. The time of their em- 
ployment varies. Some will work only 
the first day of the new century; some 
will toil till past its meridian. But each 
will give in his account when he is sum- 
moned, and his summons will be to him 
the coming of Christ. The disciples 
thought he would go up to Jerusalem and 
immediately bring about a revolution 
and establish the kingdom he had fore- 
told. They died without seeing their ex- 
pectations fulfilled. Jesus taught them 
that the period would be long before his 
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kingdom would be perfected [Matt. 25: | 
19], and that their business was trading, | 
not predicting. The one thing certain is | 


that each will render his account. 
4. Regard idleness as a curse. The 
servant who did not trade had his ex- 


cuses, such as men urge still for doing | 


nothing in the kingdom of God. He had 
not squandered what he had received, 
but had kept it carefully. He was no 
prodigal son. He returned the pound to 
its owner. He was afraid to do business 
with it because of the risks of losing it, 
and because he knew its owner would 
make large demands for increase. It 
seemed to him the most creditable thing 


to guard what he had, rather than put it | 
He had more confidence | 


out at interest. 
in the stocking than in the bank. 
The master, taking him on his own 


ground, pronounced his life a failure. | 
He did know that he was expected to | 


do business with his pound. He did 
know thal he was a servant and that his 
time and abilities belonged to his mas- 
ter. He had not wasted his pound, but 








. 
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he had kept it from being used and had 
wasted himself. He was pronounced 
good for nothing, and his pound was 
taken away and put into hands that 
would use it. 

The new century is bringing us great 
opportunities and with them great risks, 
both personal and national. Some would 
limit their obligations to living upright 
lives and minding their own affairs. 
They are anti-expansionists, individual 
and national. What is it to us, they 
say, that human beings are enslaved in 
Africa and that thousands of native 
Christians are murdered in China? It 
will cost precious American lives and 
much heavier taxes to establish right- 
eousness and peace in the world. We 
also have dangerous elements in our own 
land which ought to be controlled. There 
are great risks in attempting to set the 
world right. 

It is true that the kingdom of God can 
be advanced only by self-sacrifice and at 
cost of treasure and blood. But no risk 
is so great as refusing to take risks that 
lie in our path of progress. We may lose 
our pound by trading with it. We shall 
certainly lose it if we wrap it in a napkin. 
The new century calls for men willing to 
cake risks for the kingdom of God and 
wise to know how to win large advantage 
in taking them. It wants brave men who 
hold their lives and possessions most dear 
but valuable only as they can be used to 
serve men as God would have them. Are 
we such men? Is the United States such 
a nation? Then we shall do our part to 
make the nation and ourselves ready to 
give an account when the Master of men 
comes, that he may know how much every 
man has gained by trading. 
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The Literature of the Day 


2 
Recent Colonial Literature 


Like the two or three years just pre- 
ceding it, the closing year has been char- 
acterized by the issue of a distinct body 
of volumes inspired by the life and man- 
ners of the American colonies a century 
and a quarter, or more, ago. Some have 
been novels—such as Miss Johnston’s To 
Have and to Hold, Mr. Stephens’s Philip 
Winwood, Miss Mackie’s A Georgian Ac- 
tress and Mrs. Goodwin’s The Head of a 
Hundred. Some have been biographical 
—like Mr. Taylor’s Roger Ludlow, Pro- 
fessor Wilson’s George Washington and 
Dr. Love’s Samson Occam. Others have 
been portrayals of characteristic scenes 
or conditions of colonial social life—like 
Miss Wharton’s Salons Colonial and Re- 
publican, Geraldine Brooks’s Dames and 
Daughters of Colonial Days and Helen E. 
Smith’s Colonial Days and Ways. Mrs. 
Earle’s Stage Coach and Tavern Days 
also deals largely with the colonial period, 
Mr. Garrett’s The Pilgrim Shore was in- 
spired by colonial memories, and juvenile 
books, too many to be named and chiefly 
stories, also treat of colonial people and 
events. 

Apart from other kinds of attractive- 
ness each of these volumes possesses 
large interest because of its colonial 
flavor. There were a largeness and free- 
dom, a simplicity and dignity, a virile 
force and activity in the colonial times 
which fascinate us of today, in spite of 
the undeniable primitiveness and even 
rudeness of those same times in some re- 
spects. Indeed it is a fair question 
whether the gentle graces and stately but 
not burdensome usages of cultivated life 
were not more in evidence then than in 
our modern and supposedly superior soci- 
ety. Moreover, so many of us are de- 
scended from colonial families, and have 
heirlooms which have come down to us 
from them, that we cannot help being in- 
terested in whatever concerns them. 
And the historic and antiquarian spirit 
has been kindled to such activity of late 
in the nation at large that colonial remi- 
niscences find an ever-increasing circle of 
listeners or readers. 

If it be asked how far such volumes as 
those just named are truly historical, a 
guarded reply must be given. Such 
books as Miss Wharton’s and Miss 
Earle’s, as well as the avowed biogra- 
phies, are based upon conscientious 
studies of facts, are fortified by citations 
and illustrations, and may safely be 
trusted, unless there be evidence of error 
in particular statements. But the novel- 
ist cannot be held to the same standard. 
A certain license is allowed him. It is 
sufficient for his purpose, and all which 
the reader has the right to demand, that 
he reproduce as faithfully as possible the 
atmosphere, so to speak, of the colonial 
period; that he be true to history in im- 
portant matters of fact and do not disre- 
gard possibilities, or even probabilities, 
in his deductions from them. 

Of course such novelists differ in their 
results. Their works exhibit differences 
of natural ability, of painstaking in re- 
search, and of skill in shaping plots and 
in comprehending and expressing the 


spirit of the once living men and women 
whom they attempt to describe. But, as 
the rule, they have succeeded reasonably 
well. The evident family resemblance of 
their writings proves that independent 
study of generally similar types and con- 
ditions has led them to the same funda- 
mental conception of what the colonists 
and their life were like. And it is well 
worth while that this conception should 
be given to the world. 

The colonial life undeniably had grave 
faults. Its conditions often were narrow 
and hampering. Its spirit at times was 
singularly illiberal. Its religion too often 
was intolerant. Its intellectual life at 
the best was but embryotic. It yielded 
too readily to the tyranny of supersti- 
tion. Its manners were not free from 
coarseness. 

Yet it was a protest and a struggle in 
behalf of liberty. It was a sturdy, even 
if sometimes inconsistent, endeavor after 
political equality and justice. It dwelt 
much in thought upon the eternities, and 
many of the errors of its social and reli- 
gious life were but the exaggeration, not 
the disregard, of virtues. Its supersti- 
tion was not peculiar to itself and was 
less prevalent and potent than in the 
older civilizations of Europe. In a word, 
its life represented, probably more nearly 
than any other then being lived upon earth, 
the honest effort to illustrate, and no 
small success in illustrating, the highest 
ideals known to humanity. Such a life 
could not fail to be, asit certainly was, not 
only picturesque and rich in interest, but 
also in many ways suggestive of instruct- 
ive lessons for all time and all men to 
come. 


Mr. Howells at His Best 


Anything more uniformly and unqual- 
ifiedly delightful in its way than Mr. 
Howells’s latest publication, Literary 
Friends and Acquaintances,* would be 
hard to find. The book is a gallery of 
portraits but he who accompanies the 
visitor and explains them thereby sup- 
plies one of the most distinct and attract- 
ive of them all—his own. The style of 
genial, chatty, almost confidential, in- 
tercourse which Mr. Howells adopts is 
peculiarly suited to such a work. He is 
familiar with no loss of dignity and freely 
communicative with no forgetfulness of 
proper boundaries. 

He tells of his first visit to New Eng- 
land, his early impressions of literary 
New York, and then of his life and friends 
in Boston and Cambridge. He found the 
ready, hearty welcome, which, in spite of 
its alleged chilliness, Boston always has 
had for a deserving stranger who has 
sought it, and he soon penetrated perma- 
nently into the inner circle of literary 
chieftains. Longfellow, Lowell, Pal- 
frey, Emerson, Dana, Ticknor, Aldrich 
Holmes, Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Spofford, and 
others became his friends and, some of 
them, his intimates. 

In these pages he talks both of places 
and people. To one who knew the Bos- 
ton and the Cambridge of twenty to forty 
years ago, his chapters bring back the 


*Harper & Bros. $2.50. 


past as the eye knew it with most enjoy 
able distinctness. But of course it is the 
glimpses of Lowell, Longfellow, Holmes 
and the others in their free and easy mo- 
ments and in the exhilaration of their 
mutually stimulating intercourse, which 
afford most pleasure. Here, for exam- 
ple, are a few sentences which tell much 
of Lowell’s character and life: 


Lowell was seen in very few Cambridge 
houses, and in still fewer Boston houses. He 
was not an unsocial man but he was not a so- 
ciety man. He loved chiefly the companion- 
ship of books, and cf men who loved books: 
but of women generally he had an amusing 
diffidence ; he revered and honored them but 
he would rather not have them about. . .. There 
never was a more devoted husband, and he 
was content to let his devotion to the sex end 
with that. He especially could not abide dif- 
ference of opinion in women; he valued thei: 
taste, their wit, their humor, but he would 
have none of their reason. . . . He fulfilled his 
obligations to his fellowmen as these sought 
him cat, but he had ceased to seek them. He 
loved his friends and their love, but he had 
apparently no desire to enlarge their circle. 
... His life at Elmwood was of an entire 
simplicity. ... Summer and winter he sat 
there among his books, seldom stirring abroad 
by day except for a walk, and by night yet 
more rarely. He went to the monthly mid- 
day dinner of the Saturday Club in Boston; 
he was very constant at the fortnightly meet- 
ings of his whist-club, because he loved the 
old friends who formed it; he came always to 
the Dante suppers at Longfellow’s, and he 
was familiarly in and out at Mr. Norton’s, of 
course. But, otherwise, he kept to his study, 
except for some rare and almost unwilling ab- 
sences upon university lecturing [pp. 225-7]. 


In these words also he speaks of Prof. 
F. J. Child: 


He was a poet in his nature, and he wrought 
with passion as well as knowledge in the 
achievement of as monumental a task as any 
American has performed. But he might have 
been indefinitely less than he was in any in- 
tellectual wise, and yet been precious to those 
who knew him for the gentleness and the 
goodness which in him were protected from 
misconception bs a final dignity as delicate 
and inviolable «: that of Longfellow himself. 
At one such time when the shadow which 
must sometime darken every door, hovered 
at ours, he had the strength to make me face 
it and try to realize, while it was still there, 
that it was not cruel and not evil. It passed, 
for that time, but the sense of his help re- 
mained. Like Lowell, he spent his summers 
in Cambridge, and in the afternoon, you could 
find him digging or pruning among his roses 
with an ardor which few caprices of the 
weather could interrupt . . . He graced with 
unaffected poetry a life of as hard study, of 
as hard work, and as varied achievement as 
any I have known or read of ; and he played 
with gifts and acquirements such as in no 
great measure have made reputations [p. 
252-5]. 

These specimen snap-shots illustrate 
the fidelity and the interest of Mr. How- 
ells’s pages. Yet, as we have said already, 
it is he more than any other whom they 
reveal, and it is a pleasant, winsome im 
pression which is made. 


Francis Parkman * 


This is the biography of a hero and Mr. 
Charles H. Farnham has told his story 
well. Parkman belongs upon the short 
and honored list of those who practically 
have accomplished the impossible. One 
of the most successful and distinguished 
among historians, the story, now well 
~* Little,tBrownt& Co. $2.50. 
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known, of his dogged fight with his dis- 
abilities until he neutralized them is re- 
told here with touching simplicity and 
seems more amazing than ever. Mr. 
Farnham knew Parkman personally and 
somewhat intimately and has written at 
once sympathetically and discriminat- 
ingly. 

He has not pursued the ordinary chron- 
ological method but has studied his sub- 
ject’s growth and success in character 
and work. Parkman’s preparation is 
considered first, then his personality in 
his work, and then his moral develop- 
ment. This renders the impressions left 
uncommonly distinct. Seldom does a 
biographer throw the individuality of his 
subject into so clear and satisfying a 
light. There is no softening of rough- 
nesses, no apology for peculiarities, but 
only an honest effort to show 
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ing, are of great value. Those whica may 
most easily be skipped are by clergymen, who 
discuss at length how to use the school to 
make children into Churchmen. Perhaps the 
most instructive lecture is by Prof. W. L. 
Hervey on The Preparation of the Sunday 
School Teacher; the most interesting is by 
Pres. G. Stanley Hall on The Religious Con- 
tent of the Child Mind; and the most helpful 
to Bible study is by Prof. R. G. Moulton on 
The Study of the Bible as Literature. The 
two lectures on The Use of Biography and 
Geography in religious instruction are richly 
suggestive. 

Forward Movements of the Last Cent 

By A. T. Pierson. pp. 421. Funk & Wagnalls 

Co. $1.50. 
The Oxford Movement, the Keswick Move- 
ment, the organization of Christian young 
people, the Student Volunteer Movement, 
the development of missions of all sorts, 
city evangelization, woman’s special work, 
work for sailors, etc.—these and a number 
of others are the themes which Dr. Pierson 








the man and the author just as 
he was. And we see him, see him 
clearly and feel that we know 
him with considerable comprehen- 
sion. i 

Parkman as early as his college 
days determined to write the his- 
tory of the French and Indian 
struggles in Canada and our own 
Northwest, and thenceforth de- 
voted his life to that aim until 
. he had accomplished it. Although 
practically blind, and for years 
sick and feeble almost unto death, 
his iron will enabled him to collect 
material, to master and arrange 
it, and to write, often only in 
widely separated periods of but 
a few minutes each, the pictur- 
esque and scholarly productions 
which bear his name. There are 
few other examples in all history 
of such a triumph of will power 
over bodily ailments and adverse 
conditions of many sorts. 

Mr. Farnham’s biography shows 
the enthusiastic, painstaking, 
scrupulous author, but even more 
the retiring, moody, brusque in- 
domitable man, who nevertheless 
could be as genial as he often 
seemed unsympathetic, and who, 
in the teeth of a life-long battle 
with affliction and pain, bore him- 
self with undaunted gallantry to 
the end. It is pitiful that such 
a man should have had no clear 
and comforting Christian faith— 
he assented to his sister’s charac- 
terization of him as ‘“‘a reverent 
agnostic ’’—but he was a model of 
that loftiness of character which we asso- 
ciate with the noblest men of the ante- 
Christian centuries. He lived a useful 
and honorable life and his friend has told 
the story of it well. 





The New* Books 


* , In some cases, books announced in this de- 
partment will be reviewed editorially later. 


RELIGION 
Principl f Religious pipoation. Intro- 
duction by Rt. Rev. H. C. Potter. pp. 292. 


Longmans, Green & Co. 
A series of ten lectures delivered in St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Church, New York city, in 1899, 
under the auspices of the Sunday School 
Commission of the Episcopal diocese of New 
York. These lectures are disappointing so 
far as the lecturers attempt to discuss the 
Sunday school as an institution. But some 
of them, by experts on the science of ,teach- 


<2 Pacer ee oe 77 


Copyright, 1900, 
G. P: Putaam’s Sons. 


ST. PHILIPS CHURCH, CHARLESTON 


discusses with hjs usual fervor. He is a con- 
ceded representative of one, and an impor- 
tant, type of the modern Christian believer. 
No others, no matter how much they may fail 
to agree with him in details, will dispute his 
usefulness or the encouraging and practically 
suggestive service of such a book as this. 


Fag e Hecgie’s 2S — Encyclopedia. Edited b 
= r. S 8s, D.D. pp. 1,221. Eaton 
a 


An excellent working volume. Sufficiently 
inclusive for ordinary students, although 
much condensed. But the omissions are 
largely of discussions and of natural but 
not necessary duplications. Definitions are 
concise and lucid. Cross references facilitate 
use. Many good illustrations enlighten the 
text. Provision is made for consecutive 
study of important topics. A useful glossary 
is appended. The volume embodies the re- 
sults of expert scholarship in a popular and 
convenitnt form. A useful book in the fam- 
ily or Sunday ~— library. 


‘. jane. D. D. 


So. By R pp. 230, 
F. H. Revell Gor 'g1.2 


From Historic Towns 
of the Southern States. 
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Emphasizes the significance of the second 
word in John 3: 16. A strong presentation 
of extreme theological conservatism blended 
with sincere and earnest longing to save 
souls. Without indorsing some of the posi- 
tions taken, one may gladly commend the 
general spirit and value of the book. The 
author is a Baptist minister apparently at the 
South. 
Fractions Portions a * the Prayer Life By 
. A. Cook. pp. 377. H. Revell Co. $1. 25, 
Offers a text of Meripiure and one or two ap- 
propriate meditations or suggestions, chiefly 
drawn from contemporary or recently active 
preachers of the evangelical type. A stimu- 
lating work. Tastefully printed and bound. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Henry Barrow. Ry F. J. Powicke, Ph. D. 
363. } London. James Clarke. 


Lateers of Thomas Edward Brown. waited 
y 8. T. Irwin. ia vols. pp 240, 248, E. P. 
Daston & Co. $4.06 


The letters do not all so much of a man as 
the introductory memoir describes. Brown 
evidently was a stimulating and not 
soon forgotten teacher, and, especially, 
a genial, original, lively and enter- 
taining acquaintance. He was de- 
servedly and exceptionally popular 
among his friends, but apparently 
did not have, or care to have, a large 
circle of them. Mr. Irwin tells us that 
he was a great teacher and intimates 
that he was almost, if not altogether, 
great in poetry and otherwise. But 
the most which the letters justify is 
the verdict that he must have been a 
more than commonly interesting man 
to those who learned to know him 
well, or who met him casually when 
he was in certain moods. These vol- 
umes are fresh and at times sparkling. 
But their contents appeal chiefly to 
the writer’s acquaintances. If a por- 
trait of Mr. Brown had been intro- 
duced it would have added greatly 
to their interest. 
James B. Eads. By Louis Hem, , Pp. 
120; Benjamin Franklin. k 
More. pp. 139. Houghton, iimtin & Co: 
75 cents. 
Two excellent volumes of the River- 
side Biographical Series. Terse and 
crisp yet full enough, generally dis- 
criminating and eminently readable. 
The career of Franklin is well known. 
That of Mr. Eads deserves to be and 
affords a fine example of sturdy 
achievement in the teeth of discourage- 
ments. 


pp. 





FICTION 

Richard Yea and Nay. By Maurice 

Hewlett. pp. 410. Macmillan Co. $1.50. 
Richard Cceur de Lionisthe hero. His 
character and career are described 
picturesquely. But his alleged vacil- 
lation does not impress the reader 
strongly enough to justify the title. 
The style is peculiar for a certain 
abruptness. Thetaleis very dramatic 
and even tragic, but its strength lies in 
the resharkable distinctness and indi- 
viduality of the several actors. It is 
a romantic, exciting story with much 
of beauty and pathos and more of 
rugged power. 

The Red Men of the Dusk. Y,! Ror Finne- 

more. pp. 328. J. B. Lippincott $1.50. 
A stirring story of pe shen item and lave in Eng- 
land nearly 250 years azo. Perils are heaped 
up for the hero’s encountering, but he wins 
over or through successfully. An uncom- 
monly fresh, animated romance. 

That Mainwaring Affair. B 

pp. 362, J.B. Lippincott Co. 
An intricate plot involving an detective 
work in unveiling a crime. Not first-rate in 
construction but sufficiently well put together 
to interest. Fairly well-written. Quite read- 
able and suited for journeying. 

The Girl without Ambition. Refs Isabel I. Rob- 

son. pp. 267. Cassell & Co. 
A bright story for girls. Sensible, inspiring 
and inculeating wise views of life. The vicis- 
situdes described are such as often occur, and 
the reader will find herself encouraged to en- 
joy life and make the most of it in the highest 
sense. 

Uncle 

Shepard. 
Shows more ability in depicting individuals 


+ _ we Barbour. 


Fina} do By C.C. Munn. pp. 365. Lee & 
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than in constructing a plot. Has evident 
weaknesses but is fairly entertaining. 

The Scarlet Letter. B Naripatel Hawthorne. 

pp. 381. Dodd, Mead & $1. 
An attractive holiday edition, a large, hand- 
some type, with binding and pages decorated 
simply but effectively in black and scarlet. 

Domestic Dramas. By —_  aeasian pp. 363. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1. 
Three novelettes one may “sac the divisions 
of this book. They are written with a certain 
gracefulness, but do not appeal strongly to 
either the head or the heart of the reader. 

Norse Stories Retold from the Eddas. By 

H. W. Mabie. pp. 250. Dodd, Mead & Co, $1.25. 
A reissue of one of Dr. Mabie’s earlier works. 
The spirit of the originals seems to be finely 
reproduced and the successive stories are of 
genuine interest for young people and many 
of their elders. 

JUVENILE 

A Daughter of Freedom. By Amy E. Blanch- 

ard. pp. 312. W.A. Wilde Co. $1.50 
Another Revolutionary tale dealing with the 
latter portion of the war, ending the writer’s 
series of three. The South supplies the 
scenery and good use is made of the familiar 
fact that a family often was divided in its 
allegiance. It is a romantic but not unduly 
sensational story, well written and rich in 
entertainment. 

True to Himself. By ro ard Stratemeyer. 

pp. 280. Lee & Shepard. , 
The third volume of the Ship and Shore se- 
ries. Shows how adversity may be borne 
bravely and become fruitful of good in char- 
acter and life. A stirring story with plenty 
of variety. 

Ned, Son of Webb. By ¥. 0. Stoddard. 

333. Dana Estes & Co. $1.! 
A modern boy described in "ancient Norse 
surroundings. The story interests and in- 
structs although the transfers back and forth 
are rather abrupt. The young folks will en- 
joy it, however. 

The Little Colonel’s Hpuse Party. By Annie 

F. Johnston. pp. 264 . Page & Co. $1.00. 
A lively, sensible, ssibimies story of some 
bright children in Kentuckian surroundings. 
Full of interest and sure to prompt noble 
aims and endeavors. 


pp. 


EDUCATION 


Thinking and Learning to Think. 
Schaeffer, Ph. D., LL.D. pp. 351. 


By N. C. 
J. B. Lip- 

pineott Co. 
Contains lectures originally given at county 
institutes and now published. Not psycho- 
logical or metaphysical so much as practical. 
Throws light upon an important phase of the 
art of teaching. Is analytical and construc- 
tive. Covers theme carefully and is full of 
wise suggestion. 

The Peery of Nineteenth Century Science. 

By H. 8. Williams, M.D. pp. 475. Harper & 

Bros. $2.50. 
A scholarly yet popularly written outline. 
Treats of astronomy, paleontology, geology, 
meteorology, physics, chemistry, biology, 
anatomy and physiology, ete. Most instruct- 
ive. A chapter on some unsolved scientific 
problems also has large interest. 

Mother Nature’s Children. By A. W. Gould. 

pp. 261. Ginn & Co. 
An excellent reading-book. Teaches much 
and well about birds, insects and animals. 
Tastefully printed and bound and illustrated 
freely. 

Das Madchen von Treppi. By Paul Heyse. 

pp. 124; Lamartine’s Graziella. Edited’ by 

f. M. Warren. pp. 165. D.C. Heath & Co. 30 

and 35 cents. 
Two volumes of the Modern Language Series. 
Has portrait of Heyse. 

A Midsummer Night’s Dream. pp 112. 15 

cents. Edited by Sarah Hiestand; Browne’s 

The Wonderful Chair: Part II. pp. 108. 10 


cents; Ruskin’s The King of the Golden 
River. HY. 64. 10 xg and Aiken and Bar- 
bauld’s es and Ni es, etc. pp. 80, 10 


Edite d by Prot. M. V. O’Shea; Gulli- 
ver’s Travels. I. A Voyage to Lilliput. IT. 
A Voyage to Brobdingnag. pp. 128. Each 
15 cents; and The Story of a Short Life. By 
Juliana H. Ewing. pp. 80. 10 cents. Edited 
by T. M. Balliet; ane zamb’s The Adventures 
of Ulysses. pp. 128. 15 cents. Edited by 
W. P. Trent. D.C. Heath & Co, 

Numbers in the tasteful and excellent series 


of Home and School Classics. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


cents. 


Historic Towns of the Southern States. Ed- 
ited by L. P. Powell. 
Sons. $3.60. 


pp. 604. G. P. Putnam’s 


* . ~ 
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The third in the series of American Historic 
Towns. Baltimore, Annapolis, Washington, 
Richmond, Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, 
New Orleans, Vicksburg, Nashville, Louis- 
ville, etc., are described at some length, with 
appreciation of what best deserves to be said 
about them, with due heed to their literary, 
historical or other special attractions, and 
with numerous and excellent illustrations. 
In important respects the history of the South 
is of peculiar interest to every American and 
such a book as this goes far towards enabling 
residents of other parts of our country to 
understand the South and its people. The 
editor has been animated primarily by a pat- 
riotic and educational purpose, and his book 
not only is of real interest but will help to 
promote mutual acquaintance and friendship 
between North and South. We reproduce one 
of the many admirable pictures in the work 
Overheard in a Garden. By ert portend. 
pp. 103. Charles Secribner’s Sons. $1. 
Light poems in many forms. Often gett 
and mostly more or less amusing. Superficial 
and at times fantastic, but deft, adroit phras- 
ings of whimsical thoughts. Prettily and 
aptly illustrated by the author. 


Idle Idyls. By Carolyn Wells. .155. Dodd, 
ead &CO. $1.50. aes: 


Mr. Herford also has supplied the pictures 
for Miss Wells, whose little book surpasses 
anything known to us in the line of gay and 
jocund verse. Her fancies are as fresh and 
frolicsome as her rhymes are telling. She 
parodies with rare skill; for example, The 
Whist Player’s Soliloquy hits off Hamlet’s de- 
lightfully. All kinds of society notions, cus- 
toms and fads are held up to the light in verses 
jingling merrily and often possessing more 
than a merely amusing power. In its way the 
volume is remarkable. 

Winsome Womanhood. By 

ster. pp. 260. F. H. Revell 
Familiar talks on life and conduct, genial, 
tender and wise. No young girl can fail to be 
the better pepared for both the duties and 
pleasures of life after reading them. Taste- 
fully illustrated and issued. 


hae 5 - t E. Sang- 


Notes 


Barbara Yechton, the author of so many ex- 
cellent and popular stories for girls, is Miss 
Lydia F. Krausé, once for some years one of 
the editors of The Churchman. 


Kipling’s works have bcen translated into 
Spanish. But how can any translation pre- 
serve the nervous brusqueness of the English 
which is their special characteristic! 


A Western correspondent of The Bookman 
declares that books, even of only moderate 
excellence, now sell by the thousand where 
only a few years ago hundreds would have 
met the demand. 

Irving Bacheller’s Eben Holden seems likely 
to rival David Harum in popularity, judging 
by the rapid increase of its sales. In some 
important respects it certainly is the better 
book of the two. 

The rarest of Charles Dickens’s writings 
is said to be a little play in two acts, The 
Strange Gentleman. A copy of the first edi- 
tion, containing the original frontispiece by 
** Phiz,” sold for $420 last year. 

The men in the Arnold family, it is said, do 
net admire Mrs. Humphry Ward’s writings. 
Matthew Arnold is reported to have said, 
apropos of one of them: ‘“ No Arnold can 
write a novel. If Arnolds could I should have 
written one myself.” 

Already they are hard at work trying to 
prove that this man whose name is accepted 
for inscription in the Hall of Fame should 
have been left out, and that that man, who 
was set aside, should have been included. Of 
course. That is where the fame lies—in being 
disputed about. 

The manuscript of Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s fa- 
mous novel, Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker, un- 
fortunately was destroyed by fire a while ago. 
The Critic for December in an interesting ar- 
ticle publishes portraits of Dr. Mitchell, Miss 
Mary Johnston, the late Mr. E. M. Westcott, 


ays 


fie 7 cadity 


es December 1900 


Mr. Winston Churchill, Judge Robert Grant, 
Mr. Charles Major and Mr. P. L. Ford, with 
specimen pages of their handwriting, in most 
cases taken from their most popular works. 





For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 


BY REV. H, A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Dec. 23-29. The Glory of Christ, 
John 1: 1-14. 

To estimate at its full value the glory of 
Christ we have to take into consideration 
that portion of it which he had with the Fa- 
ther before the world was. Into its ineffable 
mystery we may not penetrate far. We are 
like children playing on the beach—we may 
touch the waves, as they break in foam at our 
feet, but the infinite stretch of waters extends 
far beyond our gaze. So we may come near 
this Christ and feel we know him truly, even 
though we touch but the hem of his garment. 
But beyond what we apprehend is that meas- 
ureless nature of his. That is why the Uni- 
tarian theory of the person of Jesus is to me 
unsatisfactory. Who knows enough about 
him to say that he was only a man? Who 
has sent his plummet down deep enough into 
the nature of the exhaustless Christ to be 
able to define him and classify him and ap- 
praise him? 





But that part of the glory of Jesus which — 


we can apprehend belongs to his character 
and his condescending mission. The glorious 
Jesus whom the disciples knew was the one 
who dwelt among them full of grace and 
truth. They did not concern themselves with 
an estimate of his divine attributes, but there 
he was before them in the majesty of his hu- 
miliation, stooping to share their life and 
manifesting before them a perfect human 
character. Whether or not we look upon 
Jesus as a transcendent being, we must all 
see in him the nobility of a flawless manhood 
and the majesty of a lowly, self-forgetful life. 
A great university adds to the luster of its 
name in no other way so effectively as by 
putting its privileges at the disposal of the as- 
piring youth of other races struggling into 
the ranks of the civilized nations. Mr. Glad- 
stone was not more admirable when deliver- 
ing a masterful speech in the House of Com- 
mons than he was when saying a kind word 
to the street sweeper. Because Jesus has 
poured himself into the life of the world to 
lift it to higher levels he has and always will 
have glory from men. 





There is still another phase of his glory— 
that which arises from what his followers 
contribute to it. We can all extend and in- 
crease the glory of the Lord by being trans- 
formed ourselves into his likeness by nourish- 
ing within us those traits which we call 
Christian, which are not the product of the 
natural man, but which we all owe to Christ 
as their first exemplar. When John, in the 
Revelation, tells of bringing the honor and 
glory of the nation into it, he refers, I think, 
to the trophies of divine grace to be brought 
from China, Africa and the ends of the earth 
as tributes to the redemptive power of Christ. 
Every heroic soul working in his name to 
establish righteousness on the earth is daily 
heaping up treasure for his Master. 





For the glory of Christ is after all not his 
exclusive possession. He so thoroughly iden- 
tifies himself with his disciples that he is will- 
ing to share even this splendid possession. 
He cares less to be worshiped than to be 
obeyed and served. He wants men every- 
where, by reconstructing their lives accord- 
ing to his gospel, to become sharers with him 
of his glory and his crown. 





The eye of a master will do more work than 
both his hands.—Benjamin Franklin. 
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The New Epoch’ for Faith. II. 


The Lowell Institute Lectures by Rev. Dr. George A. Gordon, Boston, Dec. 3, 6 


THE DISCIPLINE OF DOUBT 


The fourth lecture of the course began with 
a satirical description of the conventional at- 
titude toward all doubt which so often con: 
founds unbelief with knavery, or looks upon 
it as a mean intellectual trick, or makes it 
synonymous with agnosticism. With such a 
view the lecturer has no sympathy, it is need- 
less to say. 

Doubt he defines as essentially distrust, dis- 
trust either of an inherited creed, or of cur- 
rent conceptions of the ultimate meaning of 
existence, or of the highest mood of the hu- 
man spirit as the key to the character of the 
Infinite. Such doubt may be wholly blame- 
less, temporarily a necessity and indeed essen- 
tial tothe education of man, but when this is 
conceded it still remains to say that it is a fall, 
a declension in mood, a lapse from trustin the 
highest mood of man—faith—as the surest 
guide to ultimate truth. 

The doubt of the nineteenth century most 
characteristic of it has been its distrust of the 
high moods out of which optimistic interpre- 
tations of the universe spring. ‘This distrust 
of love as a guide, this lapse from the assur- 
ance of the spirit at its best, this descent 
from the highest level of humanity in the 
quest for ultimate truth, is the most important 
aspect of the phenomenon now under consid- 
eration. Upon the character of God and the 
nature and meaning of existence Christianity 
is the supreme mood of mankind. To dis- 
credit that, not in itself, not as a mood for the 
individual or for the race, but as a final retiec- 
tion of the final truth of things; to regard it 
as indeed good for man, but not good enough 
to be true for the universe, is the last and 
most painful extreme of doubt. In doubt of 
this kind man departs from himself; the de- 
parture, however, although upon a path of 
tears, is but going to school. There is sucha 
thing as discipline of doubt, and it is natural 
to conclude that what reason demands and ed- 
ucation necessitates time will bring to new 
issues of faith.” 

Dr. Gordon then graphically set forth the 
doubts, the characteristic doubts, of the Puri- 
tan period, the medieval period, the doubt 
which the author of the epistle to the He- 
brews set himself to banish, the doubt made 
vocal in the Seventy-third Psalm and in the 
book of Job. Then came an analysis of the 
doubt of the nineteenth century, as reflected 
in the writings of men like Tyndal and Hux- 
ley speaking for scientific doubt, as seen in 
the poems of. James Thomson—The City of 
the Dreadful Night—and Matthew Arnold 
speaking for the sentimental doubters, and as 
seen in the works of Hume and Mill, who 
spoke for philosophy. 

The service rendered to truth by doubters 
of all ages, men like Luéian, Lucretius, Eras- 
mus, Voltaire and Hume, has been first in 


_ their elimination of superstition from the 


minds of men. More recently, as the result 
of the revelations of science and scientists, a 
vast benefit has accrued from the silence 
into which the supernatural has fallen. 
“During this silence the fear of nature has 
been passing away. The cosmos has slowly 
emerged into a trustworthy character. It has 
been sifting itself into the popular mind as an 
order, and as an order that stands ready to 
serve the intelligence that masters it... . 
Under the sarcasm of fact, the irony of 
knowledge, the noble mockery and laughter 
of truth, whole hosts of imposing supersti- 
tions have passed clean out of existence.” 

The lecture closed with expressions of sat- 
isfaction that the doubt of the century had 
found expression in such masterly forms be- 
cause the ability of the negative presentation 
has called forth positive statements which 
are all the more conclusive and final because 
so great of necessity. The searching charac- 


ter of the negative thought and its sheer 
power has compelled the reorganization of 
knowledge and the formulation of a deeper 
philosophy, so that now we can look forward 
to a new spiritual realism for the twentieth 
century owing to the new idealistic philoso- 
phy which has emerged triumphantly from 
the fray with naturalism and materialism. 
“The wise believer will rejoice in the baf- 
fled thought that issues in profounder seri- 
ousness and greater honesty. ... Every- 
thing must go that is unreal in order that 
everything real may have due recognition.” 


THE RETURN OF FAITH 


In this lecture Dr. Gordon began by point- 
ing out the fact that whereas in the previous 
lecture he might perhaps have seemed to 
some to exalt doubt, yet he would not have it 
understood that he did not realize the infe- 
riority of doubt at its best to fath. He is 
fully aware that if noble doubt has had to 
meet ignoble faith, so also noble faith not in- 
frequently has had to meet ignoble doubt. 
The doubt of the ’70’s was exceedingly bel- 
ligerent, haughty beyond measure and really 
cowardly at heart when faeéd with a com- 
batant. 

But now has come an era of return to faith. 
(a) As a movement of life itself. ‘ By struc- 
ture, unconscious operation and indestructi- 
ble affinity the secrets of the moral universe 
are registered in the soul; rational life is in 
immediate contact with God, and news from 
the Infinite is somehow reported.” (6) As a 
demonstration of the power of reaction. 
“From 1859, when Darwin published his Ori- 
gin of Species, until about 1875, when Green 
(T. H.) published his edition of Hume, the 
popular mood at the universities—and, indeed, 
in all the centers of intellectual life—was the 
evolutionary mood .. . and mainly, although 
not exclusively, in its materialistic form. .. . 
It nv longer lives except a transformed ex- 
istence and as a minister to interests mightier 
than itself. It has given place to the science 
that at least has the will to believe, and, es- 
pecially in Great Britain and America, to the 
idealistic movement in philosophy. ... In 
the succession of the moods of materialism 
and idealism there is of course much more to 
be noted than mere alternation. But the pri- 
mary element, nevertheless, is in the tend- 
ency of moods to exhaust themselves.” 

(c) The return of faith is a note of the re- 
surgence of the religious need of man. .“* What- 
ever is in its deepest character an outrage 
upon humanity cannot last. At least the 
period of submission will inevitably give way 
to that of protest. Here is the fatal defect in 
the positivism, the agnosticism, the natural- 
ism that has been one of the great moods of 
the century. . . . Normal man must worship.” 
(d) The return of faith has been fostered by 
a new sense of the preciousness of life. Mill’s 
theory that life was for knowledge has been 
set aside for Spencer’s theory that knowledge 
is for life and the issue between the two views 
is fundamental, “‘one opinion tending surely 
toward the extinction of personal religion and 
the other making it certain that the current 
of existence must seek a religious goal... . 
Life with its thousand needs pursuing their 
appropriate satisfactions, growing into some- 
thing more and better in this process of vic- 
torious pursuit, is in a way of discovering and 
indicating the truth of its objects.” 

Lastly this return to faith, at least in the 
United States and Great Britain has been due 
to the new interest in idealism developed in 
the universities and colleges, which interest 
has fruited in a philosophy and system of 
thought fundamentally friendly to the highest 
interests of the human spirit. “‘ The totality 
of man’s life is receiving at its hands a treat- 
ment profounder, nobler, more vitally practi- 
cal than it has hitherto received from writers 
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in the English tongue.” Of men most re 
sponsible for this reconstruction and restate- 
ment of idealism Dr. Gordon puts the late 
Thomas Hill Green of Oxford, he at least 
seeming to have done something that would 
not have to be doneagain. The typical career 
of a man of science whose views traveled the 
circuit of thought of the last thirty years is 
that of Romanes. 

The faith to which there is a return, how- 
ever, demands restatement. There can be 
no return to the old theology of which Calvin- 
ism was the type. Men today are ready to 
adhere to a theology but it must be worth sup- 
port viewed from the manward side. It must 
be evidently true and inherently reasonable 
and noble, especially noble. It must issue in 
goodness and not deny the absolute goodness 
of God. 





Death of Dr. Gilman 


The senior secretary of the American Bible 
Society, Dr. Edward Whiting Gilman, died on 
Tuesday, Dec. 4, after an illness of about four 
weeks. He was a brother of President Gil- 
man of Johns Hopkins University. His fa- 
ther was a manufacturer of Norwich, but 
moved to New York about 1840, and became 
one of the leading men of the Broadway Tab- 
ernacle, at that time in the lower part of 
Broadway. Dr. Gilman was born in Norwich 
in 1823, graduated from Yale in the class of 
1843, and studied theology in Union and Yale 
Seminaries. He became a Congregational 
minister and held pastorates in Lockport, 
N. Y., Cambridge, Mass., Bangor, Me., and 
Stonington, Ct. From the last named place he 
was called in 1871 to become one of the secre- 
taries of the American Bible Society. He re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Divinity from 
Yale in 1874. His wife, who died a few years 
ago, was the daughter of Prof. Benjamin 
Silliman of New Haven. Two daughters and 
two grandsons survive him. 

Dr. Gilman was a thorongh student of the 
Bible, and was accounted by his associate sec- 
retaries to be a Biblical authority second to 
none. He wrote many articles for magazines, 
reviews, etc., and was a frequent contributor 
tothe columns of The Congregationalist. He 
was aman of methodical habits and was well 
qualified to be the head of the great organiza- 
tion with which he had been connected for so 
many years. 

Funeral services were held last Thursday 
in the Congregational Church at Flushing, 
L. I., where Dr. Gilman has resided since his 
connection with the Bible Society. The act- 
ing pastor, Dr. Egbert, spoke with deep feel- 
ing of Dr. Gilman’s influence in the commu- 
nity. Secretaries Fox and Haven participated, 
a Scripture and praise service being read 
which Dr. Gilman had chosen for the funeral 
service of his wife. The note of all the exer- 
cises was one of triumph over a life well 
lived. 


Biographical 
REV. JOHN C. HOUGHTON 


Mr. Houghton, who died at Middlebury, Vt., Nov. 
18, was born at Harvard, Mass., Dec. 26, 1836. 
He graduated at Amherst in 1861, and at Union 
Seminary in 1864. Owing to ill health he did not 
take a pastoral charge till 1867, at Morrisville, Vt., 
where he was ordained in 1868. His other pastor- 
ates were at Coventry and Island Pond, Vt.; Stan- 
wich, Ct.; Benson and Cornwall, Vt.; Interlachen, 
Fla. ; twice at Weybridge, Vt.; Prescott, Ariz.; and 
Old San Bernardino, Cal. He was a man of fine 
presence, an able and faithful minister of the gos- 
pel, respected for his excellent judgment as well as 
for his character, and much beloved by many, nota- 
bly by the brethren of Addison Association, of 
which he was registrar. 8. H. B. 





The Baptists and Congregationalists of 
England and Wales are to celebrate the new 
century and show their essential unity by 
holding joint meetings of their unions in Lon- 
don next spring. 
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New Hampshire— Philanthropic, Historic, Pastoral 


Consulting State Editors: Rev. Messrs. S. L. Gerould, D. D., Hollis; Cyrus Richardson, D. D., Nashua; W. L. Anderson, Exeter ; 
N. F. Carter, Concord; and W. F. Cooley, Littleton 


The committee on beney- 
olences appointed by the 
state association has sent a circular letter 
to the churches. It repeats the call for 
an aggregate gift of $50,000 for the six 
societies. It apportions the amount 
among the churches on the basis of an in- 
crease of fifty per cent. on the contribu- 
tions of 1899. The letter is sent at this 
time with a view to action by the churches 
in their annual meetings. Special em- 
phasis is placed upon the adoption of a 
schedule of benevolences that shall in- 
clude the six societies. It also recom- 
mends that the churches appoint mission- 
ary committees to supervise their benev- 
olences and to conduct a campaign of 
agitation. 


Our Gifts for 1901 


Recent Pastoral Changes 


The place of Rev. W. E. Locke at East 
Alstead and Alstead Center has been filled by 
Rey. H. S. Ives, who was severely injured by 
an accident a year ago, but is now able to re- 
sume active work. Nelson and Harrisville 
have engaged for a year Mr. William L. B. 
Collins of Keene, a licentiate of Monadnock 
Association. Dublin gives up Rev. W. F. 
Whitcomb, who has accepted a call to Surry, 
pastorless for several months. Peterboro has 
also dismissed Dr. William H. Gane, who has 
served the church since 1894. Hinsdale reluc- 
tantly yields Rev. William E. Renshaw. The 
church has passed resolutions of commenda- 
tion, showing that his work there has been 
appreciated and blessed. The Endeavor Soci- 
ety has given him a reception and put into his 
hands a valuable gift. Rev. V. W. Blackman 
has closed his labors at Swanzey, on account 
of a change of views regarding baptism, and 
it is understood that he will connect himself 
with the Baptists. His large place in the 
hearts of the people was shown by their fare- 
well attentions and gifts. G. 


A Rare Legislative Opportunity 
BY REV. WILBERT L. ANDERSON 


The legislature which convenes in New 
Hampshire as the twentieth century opens 
will face a most interesting condition. The 
revenue of the state on the present basis of 
taxation provides for current expenditure and 
for the payment of bonds to the amount of 
$150,000 annually. The bonds of the series 
now falling due year by year will be paid in 
full in 1905. No other bonds mature until 
1911 and 1913, when the library loan and the 
agricultural college loan, amounting to $385,- 
000, will become due. These are the state’s 
only bonded obligations. During the five 
years in which no bonds mature $750,000 may 
be devoted to special objects with no increase 
in the burden of taxation. 

To issue bonds for such expenditures as 
belong to the margin between an economical 
and an extravagant administration would be 
unjustifiable. It would, however, be sound 
statesmanship to authorize bonds to be paid 
during the years designated, provided there 
is imperative demand for extensive change in 
the equipment of institutions. A comprehen- 
sive and systematic outlay has great advan- 
tages over spasmodic expenditure, and the 
time seems opportune for the legislature to 
provide for the charitable and penal necessi- 
ties of the new century in a manner worthy 
of the state. 

Such institutions as we now possess are in- 
adequate rather than defective. The state 


prison is well equipped and efficiently con- 
ducted. The asylum for the insane at Con- 
cord, both a private and a public institution, 
is an honor to New Hampshire. The indus- 
trial school in Manchester provides satisfac- 
torily for its wards. These institutions are 
so far self-supporting that the aggregate cost 
of charitable and penal service as rendered 
by the state is not formidable. 

The division of responsibility accounts for 
the low cost of the criminal and dependent 
classes to the state. The counties provide 
for large numbers of the insane and for crim- 
inals of certain classes. The curable insane 
are removed to the Concord asylum, which 
also provides for chronic cases to the limit of 
its capacity. There remain in the almshouses 
about 500 of the chronic insane. In some 
cases separate buildings have been provided 
for them, and this is the ideal toward which 
the present system tends. There are still, 
however, counties in which the insane are 
kept in a ward of the almshouse, or quartered 
in an unsuitable out-building. The alms- 
houses also serve as houses of correction and 
usually contain about as many prisoners as 
the jails. Some counties have located their 
jails by the side of the almshouse for con- 
venience and economy of administration. 
One cannot avoid the suspicion that the classi_ 
fication of the reports is more complete than 
the separation in fact, and, whether it be just 
or not, he conceives of the average almshouse 
as sheltering a motley collection of paupers, 
epileptics, insane and feeble-minded persons 
and criminals—a social and intellectual chaos 
into which is flung the waste of civilization. 
The separation of the mentally defective and 
the morally delinquent from the indigent is a 
first principle of humanity. 

The counties are not at fault in attempting 
to secure economy by consolidation. The 
mistake is in requiring this service of such 
small organizations. A wiser method would 
seek consolidation by bringing dependents of 
a single class from the various counties into a 
state institution. One asylum for the chronic 
insane, one home for the feeble-minded, one 
reformatory would be far better than ten asy- 
lums and ten homes for the feeble-minded and 
ten houses of correction. The county is not 
the proper unit for this service. The number 
of beneficiaries within a single county is too 
small and too fluctuating to warrant the sort 
of provision which the state alone is compe- 
tent to make. 

The chief reason for removing these classes 
from the almshouses is found in the possibil- 
ity of expe?t treatment in larger institutions. 
Modern methods are competent to cope with 
idiocy and insanity and criminality to a de- 
gree formerly inconceivable. These methods 
can never be introduced into county institu- 
tions. Anasylum for the insane accommodat- 
ing 500 persons, a home and school for an 
equal number of the feeble-minded, a reforma- 
tory for 200 prisoners can command the best 
that modern science and civilization afford. 
The cottage system does away with the only 
serious objection to consolidation. 

It would not be reasonable to suppose that 
the cost of maintaining state institutions with 
full use of modern resources and expert knowl- 
edge would not be greater than the present 
expenditure of the counties for mere subsist- 
ence. Yet the additional cost would not be 
formidable by reason of the economies in- 
volved in all consolidation. And when it is 
considered that the state can spend $750,000 
in building and still be out of debt in 1913, the 
permanent increase in expenditure for main- 
tenance of such institutions is not important. 
For a time, also, there would be a slight waste 
in some counties which have made costly pro- 


vision for housing the insane, but the growth 
of population in these sections must soon re- 
quire the entire outfit for the care of paupers. 
Petty economies, however, are not worthy of 
a Christian community in the administration 
of public philanthropy in the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

Some confusion regarding the point at 
which to enter upon this program of im- 
provement is inevitable. If the most press- 
ing necessities are met within a decade, it 
matters little what is done first. In the judg- 
ment of many a home and school for the 
feeble-minded has foremost claim. Many of 
this unfortunate class are in the almshouses, 
Many more have never been taken from the 
families where their presence is a burden and 
their education an impossibility. The state 
recognizes its obligation to educate all its 
children by appropriating $1,000 for the 
care of its feeble-minded children in insti- 
tutions in other states. This provides for 
an insignificant number of the hundreds 
needing attention. The isolation of adults 
is scarcely less important than the education 
of children. Idiocy in the second and third 
generation is common enough to be a public 
disgrace. A home and school, designed for 
500 inmates, is an immediate necessity. The 
cottage plan, of course, permits expansion 
from a small beginning to this ultimate limit. 
An appropriation of $100,000 for this purpose 
might well be the first step. But at whatever 
poi: t a beginning is made there should be a 
thorough investigation of charitable and 
penal needs, and a comprehensive plan of 
improvements should be adopted. 

In other directions expert knowledge is re- 
quired for wise legislation. A revision of the 
system of taxation would be welcome if it 
could be made with competence. The last 
legislature made an important advance in the 
equalization of educational opportunity. The 
town system superseded the district system 
some years ago. The poorer towns now re- 
ceive assistance from the state treasury in 
maintaining primary schools. It remains to 
place the high school within reach of all pu- 
pils. This can be done temporarily by re- 
quiring the towns which do not support high 
schools to pay the tuition of their pupils in 
other towns. Or the problem may be taken 
up more seriously and a comprehensive plan 
adopted by which high schools shall be lo- 
cated at such points as the present means of 
travel make accessible and districts for taxa- 
tion altered to correspond. It is to be hoped 
that our legislators will spend their time and 
mental strength upon these radical problems 
and waste no effort upon the repeal or further 
amendment of the liquor laws. 


Notes from Concord 


The recent installation of Rev. Edwin W. 
Bishop as successor of Dr. H. P. Dewey in the 
pastorate of South Church was a notable 
event in its history. The council was large 
and representative and, after hearing the de- 
cidedly original and able paper of the candi- 
date and his answers to the many questions 
propounded, was unanimous in its testimony 
to his fitness. Mr. Bishop began service Oct. 
1, and has filled the pulpit satisfactorily and 
steadily grown into the affections of the peo- 
ple. The church deems itself exceedingly for- 
tunate in securing him, and congratulations 
are general. 

First Church has celebrated its 170th anni- 
versary with special services. Dr. F. D. 
Ayer, pastor emeritus, preached from Ps. 48: 
12-14, emphasizing the strength and perpetuity 


Continued on page 913, 
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Life 


An Educative Ministry 


Congregationalism has always stood for ed- 
ucation, but never before were our pastors so 
active in organizing and teaching classes and 
clubs both within and outside the church. 
We select a few typical cases. 

The pastor of South Church, Chicago, is 
this year sharing with his people on alter- 
nate Friday evenings a course of study on 
the History of Christianity, which begins 
with the Century After the Apostles and 
will treat of great men and movements in 
that and succeeding ages. 

The pastor at Webster Groves, Mo., has a 
Sunday morning Bible class, which he is guid- 
ing in A Sociological Study of the Gospels, 
aiming “ to apply the thought of Jesus to every- 
day social problems.” The schedule of topics 
for the Sundays from Oct. 28 to June 16 
touches upon such questions as these: The 
State, The City, Communism, Socialism, 
Labor, Co-operation, Caste, Brotherhood ; and 
the books of reference embrace such authors 
as Presidents Hyde, Bascom and Gilman, Pro- 
fessors Herron and Ely, Benjamin Kidd, 
Washington Gladden, Albert Shaw, John 
Fiske, Josiah Strong. In connection with this 
church our readers may be interested in its 
simple, practical creed : 


I believe in the Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. I believe that Jesus is 
the truth, the way and the life. I believe in 
the clean heart, the unworldly life and the 
service of love as he taught and exemplified. 
I accept his spirit and his teaching. 


The pastor at Calumet, Mich., as a prepara- 
tion for the annual offering for foreign mis- 
sions, mailed to his people a printed letter of 
appeal with a good sized leaflet of excerpts 
from reports of the St. Louis meeting of the 
American Board. 

The pastor at West Torrington, Ct., has 
organized a Good Citizenship Club, which 
will first study the government of towns and 
cities. The public library will purchase new 
books on the subjects studied, and the pastor 
will soon start a similar class at the Y. M. C. A. 


From Massachusetts to India 


That India’s Endeavor Union has chosen 
well in selecting its secretary is evident from 
the findings of the council which last week 
dismissed Rev. F. S. Hatch from his long- 
time pastorate in Monson, Mass., and heartily 
indorsed his service. The resolutions adopted 
expressed the largest hope for Christian En- 
deavor in India under his wise and conse- 
crated leading. In the evening there was a 
largely attended Endeavor meeting, with ad- 
dresses on missionary themes by Drs. F. E. 
Clark and J. L. Barton. The spirit of the 
entire day was uplifting and full of benedic- 
tion for the new general secretary. 


An Interdenominational Conference 
in Vermont 


A three days’ meeting of pastors and Chris- 
tian workers of Windham County was held in 
Newfane, Dec. 4-6, to consider actual condi- 
tions in religious life, discuss remedies and 
seek an outpouring of the Holy Spirit. Repre- 
sentatives from all sections of the county 
werethere. Pastors of all the larger churches 
in Brattleboro met with those from remotest 
parishes and joined in discussing facts brought 
out by maps and diagrams showing the un- 
churched gores and belts and the places 
where the principles of interdenominational 
comity might be applied. Among results 
reached was the appointment of a committee 
of two each from the Baptist, Congregation- 
alist and Methodist churches and one from 
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the Universalist, to investigate certain fields 
and recommend readjustments. Plans also 
were discussed looking toward the employ- 
ment of an interdenominational missionary 
for the county. 

It was a unique gathering in the religious 


history of the county and of the state. It was 


profitable for Christian workers of different 
communions to come together and gain re- 
spect for each other’s resources and spirit of 
devotion toa common aim. The meeting was 
both an expression of the growing spirit of 
unity which made it possible and an earnest 
of what may be looked for in the future. On 
the last day Miss Halsey from the training 
school at East Northfield told of what was 
being done there to prepare workers for needy 
districts. The loss of population in many sec- 
tions of Windham County, specially next the 
Massachusetts line, has given rise to many 
serious problems in religious work. The 
nearness of Northfield may help in their solu- 
tion. ©. H. M. 


Jersey City’s New Pastor 


The ordination of Howard A. M. Briggs and 
his installation as pastor of Waverly Church 
occurred Dec. 4. A graduate of Williams 
College and Union Seminary, Mr. Briggs 
began his work here May 1. Before accept- 
ing the call he asked the church to make a 
canvass of its vicinity. This revealed nearly 
300 families practically unattached to any 
church. Many of these are foreigners, mostly 
German. By visiting most of these families 
Mr. Briggs has interested and attracted a 
large number of the children and young peo- 
ple. The Sunday school has largely in- 
creased. The Endeavor Society, which was 
almost dead, is now the largest in the county. 
A Men’s League of sixty members has been 
organized, meeting Monday nights. Mr. 
Briggs enters a field where the prospects 
have not been regarded hopeful, but by these 
practical efforts he has obtained a strong 
hold upon the young Germans, and their at- 
tendance has so largely increased that the 
church feels that its outlook is more hopeful 
than ever before. 0. .0. ©. 


A Ministerial Awakening in Cincin- 
nati 


A deep spiritual awakening has been quietly 
going on among Cincinnati ministers for sev- 
eral weeks. It came spontaneously out of the 
widespread feeling that the churches could re- 
cover their power only through a genuine 
revival. Pastors found themselves coming to- 
gether without concerted action. The seven 
evangelical pastors of Walnut Hills have met 
weekly since Nov. 1 to pray for themselves 
and their people. In intimate fellowship pas- 
tors have unburdened their hearts, have stud- 
ied themselves, their churches and the reli- 
gious conditions of the city. They will gather 
their official and leading laymen in a union 
service, to lay the same burden upon their 
hearts and to awaken in them a sense of re- 
sponsibility for leadership. 

Under the pressure of a like desire and con- 







viction the Lane Seminary Club invited Dr: 
J. Wilbur Chapman of New York to conduct 
a three days’ Retreat, Dec. 4-6, at the Semi- 
nary Chapel. Other clergymen than Pres- 
byterians were included in the invitation and 
about 150 attended. The power of the meet- 
ings was due chiefly to the deep feeling that 
brought the ministers together. Dr. Chapman 
never did stronger work. The public services 
held evenings in the First Presbyterian Church 
of Walnut Hills were thronged. In twenty 
years’ experience the writer has never seen a 
body of ministers upon whom the “ burden of 
the word of the Lord” rested so mightily. 
If this “travail of soul” can reproduce itself 
in the churches, as in some cases it already 
seems to be doing, it insures a mighty spirit- 
ual awakening, 

Plans are already made for extending this 
quickening into all the local ministerial bod- 
ies and to the laymen, through noon-day 
prayer meetings in many localities. No union 
evangelistic work will be undertaken, as the 
pastors are profoundly convinced that Chris- 
tianity can strengthen its grip only as the 
churches qualify themselves spiritually to do 
a saving work. D. M. P. 


Prophecy in Study and Practice 


The Congregational ministers of Milwaukee, 
Wis., and vicinity are alive to the need of a 
new study of the Bible, and are now, almost 
to a man, under the tuition of Prof. H. L. 
Willett of Chicago University. In six lectures 
and conferences he is to cover in outline the 
whole field of Old and New Testament criti- 
cism. This body of ministers meets monthly, 
and for the past year has spent a considera- 
ble part of a long session in critical study of 
Old Testament prophecy; it is therefore spe- 
cially prepared to give Professor Willett an 
interested and intelligent hearing. 

Throughout the state is a widespread desire 
to study the Bible more thoroughly in the 
Sunday school,-and the committee of the state 
convention has unanimously recommended 
that the churches, without “ waiting for any,”’ 
begin to supplement the International Les- 
sons by classes in standard text-books. The 
pastor at Fond du Lac followed up this sug- 
gestion by offering a course in the Outline 
Bible Studies sent out from Chicago Univer- 
sity, under the editorship of President Harper, 
and a class of nearly forty is now pursuing it, 
with constantly increasing interest. One re- 
sult of this new study of prophecy which we 
may hopefully expect is the greater manifesta- 
tion of the spirit of prophecy. 

We had a noble example of prophetic indig- 
nation not long ago in the church in Madison 
when the soul of its pastor, Dr. E. G. Updyke, 
had been fired by abuses connected with a 
street fair and carnival. The committee on 
entertainment admitted certain “ attractions ” 
from Chicago which were distinctly indecent. 
Dr. Updyke said of them in his pulpit: 
“There was nothing in pagan Rome in the 
sensual court of Nero that surpassed some 
things that occurred under the name of a 
Madison carnival.” After holding the city 
government to strict responsibility for tolerat- 
ing and supporting such abuses, he said: 
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There are times when all good men are com- 
missioned of God to pronounce judgment 
upon sin—not simply are they to exemplify 
truth, but the winnowing fan is placed in their 
hand, and from Isaiah to John Knox and 
from John Knox to many a humble prophet 
today the injunction has been carried out. I 
call upon you, Christian men and woinen, to 
arise and pronounce righteous judgment upon 


sin. 
BADGER. 


Tabernacle Church, New York, is to ob- 
serve its sixtieth anniversary next month, and 
its history is being written. Any one who 
has literature or other information throwing 
light on that history is asked to communicate 
with Miss Susan Hayes Ward, Abington Ave- 
nue, Newark, N. J. 


Record of the Week 
Calls 


BRECK, AARON, Partridge, Kan., to Second Ch,, 
Sedalia, Mo. Accepts. 

BRERETON, JAMES E., 
Declines. 

Buck, JoHN W., Polk, Io., to Eddyville. Accepts. 

DuntToN, ABRAM L., Winthrop, Io., to Gilbert. 
Accepts. 

HAMBLY, D. D., Melbourne, Que., to St. Catharines, 
Ont. Accepts. 

HANAFORD, HOWARD A., N. Tonawanda, N. Y., to 
Henrietta. 


Waverly, Io., to Tripoli. 
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HARTSOUGH, WALTER W., recently of Doon, Lo., to 
Hull. Declines. 
HuGuHes, Ror’r W., 
0. Accepts. 
KEEDY, JOHN L., 
Walpole, Mass. 
MANN, WILFORD E., Royalton, Vt., to Union Ch., 
East Bridgewater, Mass. 

MARSHALL, HENRY, Second Ch., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., accepts call to El Reno, Okl. 

MERRIAM, CHAS. L., Lowell, Mass., accepts call to 
Pelham, N. H. 

Moorkg, CHAS. D., Second Ch., Moline, Ill., to Rhine- 
lander, Wis. 

PieRck, Lucius M., Reinbeck, Io., to Rockford. 
Accepts. 

PIHL, G. E., Paxton, Ill., to Swedish Bethany Ch., 
New Britain, Ct. 

Poor, WM. G., not called to Pawtacket Ch., Lowell, 
Mass. 

SEDGWICK, ARTHUR H., formerly of Belle Plaine, 
lo., to Shrewsbury, Mass. Accepts. 

SHATTO, CHAS. R., to remain another year at Shen- 
andoah, lo. Accepts. 


Eddyville, Io., to Cincinnati, 


Lysander, N. Y., accepts call to 





SNELGROVE, ANDREW H., Olivet, Mich., to Lacy. 
Accepts, and is at work. 

SPIKER, WM. D., Shell Rock, Io., to Winthrop. Ac- 
cepts. 

STALEY, JOHN J.,to remain another year at Bel- 
ding, Mich. | 

Strusppins, THos. A., Honeoye, N. Y. 
call to Angola and Evans. | 

TOWNSEND, ARTHUR C., Crawford, Neb., to add to | 


Accepts 


his field Fairfield. | 
Wart, R. G., Fitch Bay, Que., to Melbourne. Ac- | 
cepts. 


WEEDEN, CHAS. F., Norwood, Mass., accepts call 
to Central Ch., Lynn. | 

WENSTRAND, A. E., 
Wis. 

Woop, ALFRED A. (Meth ), to remain another year 
at N. Adams, Mich. Declines. 


Ordinations and Installations 


BRIGGS, HOWARD, o. and i. Waverly, Jersey City, 
N. J., Dee. 4. Sermon, Dr. C. C. Hall; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. H. S. Bliss, E. Bonfils, C. C. Collins, 
Drs. H. P. Dewey, W. A. Rice and Prof. A. C. 
McGiffert. 

RoGERs, CLARENCE L., o. Creighton, Neb., Dec. 5. 
Sermon, Rey. F. V. Moslander; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. John Jefferies and Edwin Booth, Jr. 


to Swedish Ch., Milwaukee, | 


Continued on page 914. 








Marriages 





The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 
PECK— PADDOC K—Nov. 28, by Pres. C. F. Thwing, 
Andrew A. Peck of Mansfield, O., and Martha 

Paddoc kof Minneapolis, Minn. 


Deaths — 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toa line. The 
money should be sent with the nottce. 














BYERS—In Keokuk, [o., Nov. 25, Rev. Wm. L. Byers, 
aged 34 yrs. 

CHEW-In DeLand, Fla., Nov. 9, of heart failure, Rev. 
James Chew of Billings, Mo. 

DIX—Nov. 28, William Dix, aged 76 yrs. 
resident of West Newton. 

PERKINS—In Worcester, Mass., Dec. 3, Mary Porter 


A lifelong 





Perkins, aged 1 yr., 10 dys. 


TERRY—In i Dec. 10. the ia 
ogee, = Si bese removed aos sans tie akee 
Rev. Calvin of North Weymouth, Le 
pastor of the Pilgrim Church, agec Church, aged 


Few are entirely free from it. 
vege J ‘erst an ‘dia A. Carter | 1 may develop so slowly as to cause little if 
t aged eighty seven any disturbance during the whole period of 
childhood. 

It may then produce irregularity of the 
stomach and bowels, dyspepsia, catarrh, and 
marked tendency to consumption before man- 
ifesting itself in much cutaneous eruption or 
glandular swelling. 

It is best to be sure that you are quite free 
Mrs. Calhoun had a keen, alert and well-informed 


mind, a genial and animated raanner and a bright and | from it, and for its complete eradication you 
winsome countenance. People were attracted to her | ean rely on 


presence remarkably, and rejoiced init. She was inter- 
s 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


a ee and ed Chri in the estimation of the young. 
The best of all medicines for all humors. 


Died in Warre 
Calhoun widow of Soin ©. Calhoun, 
Mrs. | Calh inherited ext 


x n the volu- 
tionary War; her difather, Mr. Timothy Mun- 
~ was a Revol onary soldier ; and earlier ancestors 
in the same line were Officers in King George’s, K 
Philip’ and the Pequot wars. Her pioneer ancestor, 
Cc Thomas Munson, represented New Haven in the 
col ental legislatures twenty-seven ‘sessions. Second 
cousins of ryt re Dr. Jul Monson Sturtevant and 
pe mewees A lan Tanner, both presidents of Illinois 
‘ollege 


m hed constant pleasure in the king- 
dom of God and was a close observer of 
wit. aoe was an eager reader with 

—— uching things 
holy. We have seen ner 2 reset for the eternal — 
quoted, “I go to pre- 
pare a place for you.” Though very y feeble, she instantly 
recited in a loud, clear votes “In ~ay" Father’s h 
many mansions: if it were not 80, I would “nave told 
you. I go to prepare a place for pt, ” At the ob- 
sequies her pastor remarked that the commemoration 
would nad be —hypaieaae with the cheerfulness of a 
M. 


CARVED MORRIS. 


Here is one of the handsomest carved Morris 
frames that was ever seen in Boston. 

The satyrs’ heads on the forward posts are nearly 
a foot in height, and they are chiseled with wonder. 
ful precision. It is not a mere carved head; there 
is an expression and compelling power in the face 
that is seldom attained in ordinary carving. 

The wood is white oak, quartered, with golden 
finish. There are four adjustments to the back- 
The cushions are covered with green velours. Carved 





56 W. 8th STREET, 
NEW YORK 


































claw feet and broad arms. 
One of the best points about this chair is the adjustment rack. It is a new 
pattern, and is drawn in, so that the space required for the chair is greatly 


reduced. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


1 clean between the teeth, hence I am a peculiar tooth brush. 


SOLD ONLY IN A YELLOW Box—for your protection. Curved handle and face to fit the 
mouth. Bristles in irregular tufts—cleans between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook to 
fy hold it. This means much to cleanly persons-the only ones who like our brush, Adults’ 25: 
@ Youths’2sc. Children’s 25c. By mail or at dealers. Send for free booklet ‘* Tooth Truths. 


FLORENCE MFG. CO., 23 Pine St., Florence, Mass. 


HANDBOOK 


... FOR ... 


1901 


WILL CONTAIN 


PRAYER MEETING TOPICS, with helpful subdivisions and carefully arranged missionary topics 
on the plan which last year proved so serviceable to many churches. 
DAILY BIBLE READINGS, with the general topics, The Last Weeks of the Holy Life, and The 


Lives of the Patriarchs. 
These Bible readings are eee by the editor who arranged last year’s series, which proved so popular 
with the constituency of The Congregationalist. Inasmuc b as a rea ings this is are keyed to the central 
theme of Christ in the Bible, they will be specially v ion with the International Sunday 
school lessons for 1901. 


RELIGIOUS AND DENOMINATIONAL INFORMATION. Latest statistics with interest 
ing analyses of Congregational strength throughout the country. 1900 in Retrospect. A careful 
summary of the year’s events from a denominational and religious standpoint. 


Price, 100 Copies, postpaid, $1.25 
Single Copies, 4 cts.; 25 Copies, 50 cts.; 50 Copies, 75 cts.; 75 copies, $1.00 


a Each subscriber of this pope may receive one copy of the Handbook free by sending to this office a 
postal card request wit ll address. 


_ Address HANDBOOK, The Congregationalist 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 
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A New Bradford Tablet 


The places of historic interest connected with the Pilgrims are being appropriately 
marked. Individuals, societies and the commonwealth are devoting time and money for 
this purpose. Most of the ancient landmarks in Plymouth are designated by tablets or 
memorials of some kind. The Society of Mayflower Descendants includes in its objects 
this commendable work. It was appropriate, therefore, that the recent triennial conven- 
tion of the general society in Plymouth should be made the occasion for dedicating a tab- 
let on the site of the William Bradford estate in the adjoining town of Kingston. More 


than 200 people gathered on the historic spot for the service. 


The lot of land on which 


the tablet is placed is about 100 feet. square, and was presented to the Massachusetts So- 


ciety of Mayflower Descendants by the late Dr. Thomas Bradford Drew of Plymouth. 


On 


this piece of ground a huge bowlder was placed, and in this durable rock a beautiful 


bronze tablet was set. 


The picture presented herewith conveys a good idea of the tablet. 











New Hampshire 


(Continued from page 910.) 


of the church. This one has stood for more 
than five generations, with a succession of 
long pastorates which in earlier years did 
much to mold the character of the city. In- 
cluding the lineal descendants of three old- 
time pastors, representatives of 152 years of 
the pastorate were present. Hon. J. B. 
Walker gave a graphic description of the con- 
ditions under which the city was settled and 
the first church was organized, describing the 
terrors of Indian massacres, the dark days of 
the Revolution, the deeply religious character 
of the original settlers and their sturdy faith 
and courage. Deacon J. C. Thorne gave an 
instructive review of the Sunday school his- 
tory. Cc. 


The College Town 


The church in Hanover, as well as the col- 
lege, is about to sustain a great loss in the 
retirement of Dr. S. P. Leeds from the activé 
pastorate. His resignation was tendered last 
spring, but was not acted upon until recently ; 
and when it was accepted he was invited to 
continue his work until he had rounded out 
forty years of service—Dec. 16—when he is to 
become pastor emeritus. It is no common 
tribute to his faithfulness and tact to say 
that he has sustained himself through this 
long service in the hearts of townspeople, col- 
lege professors and students, and that he re- 
tires only because of advancing age and goes 
with the love and confidence of all to whom 
he has so faithfully ministered. 

The extraordinary growth of the college 
continues both in numbers and otherwise. 
About 250 young men entered the Freshman 


Class in September, an excess of thirty over 
last year, which gives a total in all depart- 
ments of above 800. Work begins next year 
upon a large and handsome building to be 
erected at the corner of two uf the chief streets 
and opposite the campus. The corner stone 
of Webster Hall will be laid next Commence- 
ment, the centenary of Daniel Webster’s grad- 
uation. 

Hanover is still lamenting the loss of Mrs. 
Susan Brown, who died last April. The 
daughter of a Dartmouth professor and a min- 
ister of the college church, she inherited the 
gifts of her father—strength and alertness of 
mind, practical sagacity and ready wit. Her 
life, but for four years of marriage, was spent 
entirely, up to about fourscore, in the house 
in which she was born. Here her friends 
were always welcome, and her home became 
a social center. Dartmouth College had a 
large place in her heart, and many of the 
students will long remember her generous 
hospitality. In the Literary Society, the Sun- 
day school, the prayer meeting and the various 
missionary organizations her gifts found con- 
stant exercise. Bearing bereavement and 
loneliness with Christian fortitude and faith 
and devoted to reading, friendship and good 
works, she was admired and beloved by many 
friends. In later years, especially, her 
thoughts and benefactions went out largely to 
home and foreign missions, to which she gave 
generous bequests. Ss. L. G. 


Other local news appears under Church Happen- 
ings, page 914. 





Rabbi Silverman of New York city is plead- 
ing for the emergence of a prophet there with 
the earnestness of Jonah. Jonah has one 
friend left. 
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pg mae FOOD is peculiarly 
adapted to the requirements of 
hot weather. When a baby is suffering 
from the heat, and perhaps a little feeble 
in its digestive powers, it is absolutely 
necessary that that child should have a 
food that is easily digested and that is 
adapted to his condition. To give achild 
a thick, starchy food when its stomach is 
disarranged, or to give any insoluble o1 
indigestible substance, is liable to cause 
further trouble. 

Mellin’s Food is like no other food and 
there is no other food like Mellin’s: 
Mellin’s Food is distinctive and in a 
class by itself. There are many points 
of superiority about Mellin’s Food, but 
just remember one of them this time, 
— it contains the food elements in a 
form adapted to the infant condition. 
This is not merely our say so, but is a 
fact, and is proved by the thousands of 
happy, healthy children all over the 
world. 

I find Mellin’s Food to be of inestimable value 
in cases of summer complaint in delicate chil- 
dren, or, in fact, in any: case requiring an arti- 
ficial food. I prescribe it extensively in my 





During the last two years in my practice I have 
treated over forty cases of intestinal and 
stomach disorders in infants during the sum- 
mer months, used no medicine, but did use 
Mellin’s Food, and a good, pure cow’s milk from 


I shall continue to use Mellin’s Food. 
Louis K. Pscx, M.D. 
303 Court St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
SEND A POSTAL FOR A FREE 
SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD 


Ce ee 
Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 
me — ee 


Bensdorp’s 


Royal Dutch 


Cocoa 


It is Double 
Strength. Price 
reduced, Quat- 
ry Matin- 
TAINED. For 
DrinKING, AND 
Cooxinc. Try 


and 
rre Drinking 
COOKING. 


Sold in yellow wrapped tins only. 
Free sample by addressing the importer 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT, 
Importer, 
68 India Street, - Boston. Mass. 






For 
Xmas 
Cooking 
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CALENDAR PADS 


FOR MOUNTING. 
MANY STYLES AND PRICES 


WARD’S 


STATIONERY STORE 
49 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 
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Continued from page 912.) 


Record of the Week 
Resignations 


FRITCH, WILSON §., Attleboro, Mass. 
HARRIS, ROBERT N., Mt. Carmel, Pa. 


Hoyem, Isak, Swedish Ch., Milwaukee, Wis., and 


has removed to Chicago. 
LEWIS, FRANKLIN C., Castana, Io. 


MATHER, J. BRucE, Vine Ch., Minneapolis, Minn. 
RENSHAW, Wo. E., Hinsdale, N. H., after a pas- 


torate of five years. 
TAYLOR, WALTER P., Newmarket, N. H. 


Churches Organized 


SOUTH MANCHESTER, Ct., Swedish Ch., rec. 28 


Nov. 18 members. 
Dismissions 
HATCH, FRANKLIN S., Monson, Mass., Dec. 5. 
SANBORN, FRANK A., Wilton, Me., Dec. 4. 
Stated Supplies 


CuRTIS8, GEO., Minneapolis, Minn., at Kent, Ct. 


GRINNELL, EUGENE I., formerly of Oacoma, S. D., 


at Aurora.! 


Novemter Receipts of the A. B.C. F. M. 





1899 1800 

Donations, $22,803.42 $26,302.22 
Donations for,the debt, 55.00 550.00 
Legacies, 28,838.74 6,380.86 
$51,697.16 33,233.08 

3 mos. 1899 3 mos. 1900 

Donations, 887,061.49 $81,908.33 
Donations for the debt, 186.08 714.82 
Legacies, 18,875.69 





5Ot #101.498.84 
C Decrease in donations for three months, $5,153.16 ; 
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decrease in legacies, $28,386.27 ; net decrease, $33- 
010.69, 


Church Happenings 


BRIDGEWATER, MASS., Central Square.—A class 
for Bible study, conducted by Mr. A. C. Boyden 
of the State Normal School, is largely attended 
by students and others. The subject for the year 
is How to Study and Teach the Bible in the Light 
of Modern Research.* A reception was recently 
tendered the congregation by Rev. and Mrs. E. 8. 
Porter. 

EppinG, N. H.—Mrs. Climena B. Thompson died 
recently at the age of 81. She was a native of the 
town, and for 62 years a valued member of the 
church. Though totally blind for six years, she 
bore all her infirmities with cheerful patience. 

EuREKA, KAn.—Upwards of $10,000 have been 
recently contributed by a few persons in the par- 
ish towards an endowment for the academy lo- 
cated here. 

GLENULLIN, N. D.—Rev. D. Neuenschwander of 
Fessenden has been spending two months with 
the German churches in this vicinity. He found 
the Russians and Germans eager for gospel 
preaching, and an average of more than one 
meeting a day was necessary to satisfy them. 
Sometimes the people would drive 25 miles to 
follow him to the next preaching station. 

GRAND ISLAND, NEB., recently received a father 
and mother into fellowship, and the pastor bap- 
tized their nine children. It made a strong im- 
pression upon the church. 

GREEN’S FARMS, CT., has observed its 185th anni- 
versary. It has also held a week’s evangelistic 
meetings, neighboring pastors giving one evening 
each. This plan is to be followed with each 
chureh in Fairfield West Consociation, which 
has been divided for the purpose into three 
groups of six churches each. A singing school 
has been started at Green’s Farms, in which the 
young people show lively interest. 
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HAVANA, CUBA, now numbering 134 members, has 
removed its place of worship to 89 Prado. Tour- 
ists please note the change. 

KAnsaAS City, KAN., Chelsea Place has rededicated 
its enlarged and improved house of worship, 
Money was raised to meet all liabilities—only 
$2 being asked of any one. 

KEYSTONE, NEB.—Evangelist L. A. Turner has 
just closed a successful series of meetings. A 
church will soon be organized—our first on the 
North Platte River. 

Laconia, N. H.—Mr. John B. Koehne has given 
his lectures on The Reasonableness of Christian- 
ity. Special topics are: The Preparation for 
Christianity Through the Gentile Religions, 
Through Judaism, The Apostolic Age, The 
Reformation, Ecce Homo, Reply to Modern 
Skepticism, The New Aristocracy. 

MANCHESTER, N. H., First has undertaken a can- 
vass of the city with the purpose of extending to 
unchurched Protestants an invitation to the 
church of their choice. Fifty members of church 
and Endeavor Society are at work. The pastor 
is holding a series of meetings with groups of 
men in the hope of bringing those willing to con- 
sider their religious obligations to decision and 
public acknowledgment. 

Monona, Io.—The Ladies’ Aid Society celebrated 
its 25th anniversary with a silver wedding, enter- 
taining 200 friends, who left silver knives, forks, 
teaspoons and teasets; also $45 in money. 

NEWELL, Io.—Congregationalists have engaged in 
efforts for civic and social good of the village, 
Result: One man long a liquor seller convicted 
and permanently enjoined; also $430 raised for 
the nucleus of a public library. 

NEWTONVILLE, MASs., Central is to unite with the 
Methodist, Episcopal and Universalist churches 
in the publication of a church paper. 

PENACOOK, N. H.—A religious census has just been 
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Boys Who 
Make Money 


A dainty little booklet telling how 
some 1800 bright boys have made a ¢ 
success of selling | 


The Saturday 
Evening Post 


Pictures of the boys—letters telling 
how they built up a paying business [| 
outside of school hours. 
stories of real business tact. 


$25.00 


We will furnish you with Ten Copies the first. week Free of 
Charge, to be sold at 5c a copy; you cati then send us the whole- 
sale price for as many as you find you can sell the next week. 


You can earn money without interfering 
with school duties, and be independent. 





Address The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 














HURCH Ls 
a CARPETS PRICES. 65 


Interesting 


Extra Prize each 
month to the Boy selling 
the Largest Number of 
Copies during the month ; $20.00 to the boy selling 
the next largest number ; $15.00 to the next, and 
so on, making 50 cash prizes to the 50 different 
boys selling the Post. 
your regular profit made on every copy you sell. 


This is in addition to 
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FACTURER 





WASMINCTORN ST., 
OPP BOYLSTON ST. 


ATMANU JOHN H. PRAY & Sons Co., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 











BOSTON. 
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(Continued from page 914.} 


Record of the Week 


taken. Methodists, Baptists, 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
Life and Work of the Churches 


Congregationalists 


have been active in this movement, and a reflex 
influence upon the different churches is apparent. 
Last communion 10 were received into our fellow- 


ship. The Men’s Club, recently organized, 


be- 


sides strengthening the church, is considering the 


educationat interests of the community. 


SaN ANTONIO, CUBA.—A new station has been 
opened at a place 22 miles to the west of Havana. 
Rev. C. 8. Venton, a native helper, is in charge. 

SHENANDOAH, Io.—A new pipe organ, the first in 
the city, was recently purchased at $1,200 with- 


out a debt. 


A Pilgrim Bible Class of 30 members 


is studying the Founding of the Christian Church, 
under the American Institute of Sacred Literature. 
SPENCER, MASs., received last month 22 members, 
18 on confession, making the number 404, the 
largest in its history. The pastor’s health is so 
far improved that he has dispensed with the sery- 


ice of an assistant. 


The Men’s League sustains a 


high grade lecture course and a monthly social, to 
which members invite friends and are addressed 


on current topics. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., South Avenue has had an ex- 
hibit of missionary curios, with representatives of 
the various missions presiding at the booths to 


explain them. 


TAUNTON, MASS., Winslow is occupying its third 


building. Its second, recently sold to the Y. 


M. 


C. A., was burned Dee. 5. The building was en- 
deared to thousands from its hallowed associa- 
tions, especially with the long and usefnl minis- 


try of Dr. Mortimer Blake. 
preached its dedication sermon in 1853. 


Professor Parks 


TROY, N. H., has improved its house of worship at 
an expense of nearly $6,000. The auditorium 
has been enlarged to receive a new pipe organ, 
and eight handsome memorial windows have 


been inserted. 


free of debt, Dec. 5, with a sermon by Dr. W. 


McElveen. 


The building was rededicated 


T. 


VICTORIA, ILL., has remodeled its house of wor- 


ship and the parsonage. 


WESTBORO, MAss.—The late Jonas A. Stone left 
$1,000 by will, the interest to go toward defray- 


ing church expenses. 


WESTERLY, R. 1., has established a branch Sun- 
day school in an adjacent town to provide for 


about 100 children. 


WESTERN PARK, KAN.—A ten days’ evangelistic 
campaign was recently held with encouraging 
results, 11 uniting with the church, Dec. 2, nine 


on confession. 


YorRK, NEB.—The young people are forming a mis- 


sionary class. 


They will study China, using Mr. 


Beach’s Dawn on the Hills of Tong asa text-book. 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topie, Dec. 16-22. 


What Is True Christian 


Aggressiveness? Matt. 28: 18-20; Acts 4: 
18-20; 2 Cor. 12: 9-15. 
Not the mere proselyting spirit. But the effort to 


impress the beauty.and value of genuine religion. 


{For prayer meeting editorial see page 892.] 
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THE HELPS 








THE POPULARITY OF 
Nelson’s Teachers’ Bibles 


is due to their exceptional adaptability for every need of the 
Bible reader and student. 


are just what Sunday-school teachers want. 
All new and graphically written by the 
most eminent scholars, with 350 illustrations. 


THE CONCORDANCE 


dance, Subject Index, pronounces and interprets Scripture 
proper names, etc., 


THE 12 MAPS 
surveys, with complete index. 


There are styles, prices and bindings to suit every one. 
booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 


in one A B C list. 


are beautifully colored, carefully revised 
and specially engraved from the latest 





is the most complete yet pro- 
duced, as it combines Concor- 


For sale by all 
Send for catalogue to 


37-41 East 18th Street, New York. 
a 














NEARLY 200,000 COPIES 
SOLD IN FIRST SIX MONTHS 


An Acceptable Gift Book 











THE LIFE OF 


D.L.Moopy 





The Only Full Authorized 
Memoir 


By his son .. . W. R. MOODY 


An elegant 8vo volume of 600 pages 
Exclusive family portraits. 

Extra Cloth, $2.50 net; Half Morocco, 83.1 5O net 
Full Morocco, $4.60 net. Million Edition, Cloth, 
Ink Stamp, $2.00 net 
To be had of authorized agents 
or direct from the publishers 


“In excellent taste throughout.” — NV. Y. 
Herate 

“A biography | in the true sense of the word.” 

—N. Y 

“Supplies a lot of information that has not 
before found its way into print.’”—N. Y. Sun. 

“No better work of this character has ap- 
—— since Hallam Tennyson’s life of his 
ather.”—Atlanta Constitution. 

“Unquestionably the life of Mr. Moody.”— 
Chicago Tribune. 

“One of the most satisfactory biographies 
ever written.”—Chicago Times-Herald. 

“Well fitted to perpetuate the influence of 
one whose like the world will not soon see 
again.”— The Outlook (N. Y.). 

“The volume in portraying his work so well 
continues it ably.” —Congregationalist. 

“A grandly ipepiring peciralt of a 
grandly inspiring man. Y. Evangelist. 

“Tt is intensely ersonal. In pooding it one 
never thinks of author or editor, but of Moody, 
his aims, his efforts, the work that God gave 
him to do.”—N. Y. Observer. 








Fleming H. Revell Company 


PUBLISHERS 
° ° e 158 Fifth Ave., New York 63 Washington St., Chicago 
Capital Holiday Gifts. 154 Yonge St., Toronto 








| Dr. Munger’s Books. 


Horace Bushnell, 
2 Portraits, $2.00. 


The Freedom of Faith. $1.50. 


The Appeal to Life. $1.50. 
Lamps and Paths. $1.00. 
On the Threshold. $1.00. 


Whatever Dr. Munger writes — bio- 
graphy, sermon, essay, talks to young 
folks—all is strong, clear, manly, in- 
spiring, delightful to read and beautiful 
to remember. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
| HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 




















FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1826. 
HA (HAS soph nt R tw OTHER 
LY & GG, | sen uine BEST 

OY, N ELL-METAL 

CHIMES, Ere. CATALOGUE & PRICES Pree 








1 Alloy Church and Schoo aa Send for 
Ate The C, 8. BELL co. Hillsboro, 0. 





MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


22.24% 26 RIVER ST... 177 BROADWAY. 
TROY.NLY. NEW YORK. 
Manufacture mela CT 






A NEW HYMN 





Words and Music (the 
| Printed on Single Sheet, 
| gations Hymnal and Laudes Domir 





Timely Books 


by 
WASHINGTON GLADDEN 


How Much is Left of the 
Old Doctrines ? 

16mo, $1.25. 

An important book showing how 
doctrines formerly held have 
been modified, yet with noinjury, 
but benefit rather, to true reli- 
gion. 

Who Wrote the Bible ? 

A Book for the People. 16mo, $1.25. 


Seven Puzzling Bible Books 

A Supplement to ‘“‘ Who Wrote the 
Bible?” 16mo, $1.25. 

Ruling Ideas of the Present 
Age. 16mo, $1.25. 


Tools and the Man 
Property and Industry under the 
Christian Law. 16mo, $1.25. 
Applied Christianity 
Moral Aspects of Social Questions. 
16mo, $1.25. 
The Lord’s Prayer 
16mo, $1.00. 


Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 


‘¢ The Church of God ”’ 
By L. H. THAYER 
familiar or of Aurelia). 
size of page of Congre- 
100 copies, 25 cents, postpaid. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


LYMYER  SWABTEE, MORE DOM” 
CHURCH OUBFREECAT 
Pay Fac So ly oe 





einen’ Bell hie xee Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


Chureh eaeaty a and Poste of Beit - 
ooo 


BUCKEYE BELL ‘Fou N DRY 
THE E. W. VANDUZEN _ Cincinnati, 














. daily. Are youo 
ore ver oy pe 


tolerate | in your own home? 


Send for our free book—it tells all 
‘ARY COMMUNION 


Why do you permit a custom at the communion table which you would ast 
The use of the individual communion service gr 

to conviction? Would you like to see a list of the pA in so 
and know the satisfaction it gives ? 


about it. A trial outfit sent free on request. 
COMPANY. Dept. E, Rochester, N.Y. 





916 
Home Missionary Fund 


If this fund is made up promptly we shall be able 
to advance the “paid up” date before Jan. 1—a 
pleasant New Year’s gift to the frontier force. 


E. K. A de eyeee Oaks. “cy estekes Je 
Mrs. E Ansonia, it 
Mrs. C. Hi ; campbell, Hartford, oor 
Coin Card 
* Friend, ” N.Falmouth.............., 
Mrs. L. E. Agard, Oakland, Cal........ 
G. G. Swain Marshalltown, To. 
Mrs. Phebe E. Scoles, Leverett. 
L. M. Law, New Mawes: Ob: <.3. ss ccexs 
Miss M.C. Sawyer, Somerville... 
Charles A. Sheldon, New Haven, Ct .. 
Miss P. Dwight, Elmira, op, AR 
Mrs. B. W. Allen, Salem, ( 








Accessions to the Churches 


Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
CALIFORNIA NEW YORK 
Berkeley, First, — 6 Carthage, 2 6 
North, 2 4 Savannah, 1 6 
Claremont, 2 15 NORTH DAKOTA 
Palo Alto, - 40 ? 
Pasadena, First, ~~. s Legperstown, Zu 
Perris, 3 7 Elbawoods, 263 
Redlands, . 3 eee re 
Francisco, First, 1 10 ahpeton, se 
MASSACHUSETTS ~cmphd 
Cleveland, East, acs: 
Auburndale, 5 Lakeview, 20 60 
Brockton, Porter, 1 3 Park, 3 O45 
Chesterfield, 2 4 Marietta, First, 16 22 
Fall River, Broadway, 4 Springfield, Lagonda 
= aig Riverside, 5 9 Ave., — 4 
owe ghiand, 6 6 
Newburyport, Belle- 2s aapntaaiad 
ville, — 9 Beaverton, - ae 
Randolph, 2 6 Oregon City, 9 15 
aoene ~w 1. 18 22 VERMONT 
underlan¢ rT) 
“ q Bellows Falls 5 12 
Worcester, Old South, 3 3 19 Lyndonville,” lee | 
MICHIGAN 8 eldon, 12 13 
Bedford, 23 2h OTHER CHURCHES 
Chelsea, 11 15 Clinton, Ct., 6 14 
Manistee, 6 8 Furnessvilie, Ir Ind, — 18 
ee oughton, 8. D. — 12 
MINNESOTA Mitchellville, Io., 9 13 
Alexandria, 5 5 Newtown, Il. 23 26 
Austin, 4 14 Pawnee, Okl. (out- 
Fairmont, 6 6 station), — 25 
Minneapolis, First, 6 23 Penac ook, N 1 10 
Fremont Ave.. 41 Philadelphia, Pa. ’ 
par 1 16 
NEBRASKA Tekoa, Wn., oe 
Arboryitie, 1 5 Union, Me., : cam 
Neligh 4 11 Western Park, Kan., 9 11 
Omaha, First, 1 6 Churches with less 
Stanton, 27 40 than three, 14 22 
Conf., 299; Tot., 716. 
Total since Jan. 1: Conf., 7,147; Tot., 16,873. 


mies is Sedeiie to Come 


BosTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Dec. 17, 
10 A.M. Speaker, Prof. Leon Vincent. Subject, James 
Russell Lowell. i 

STATE ©. BE. MEETINGS 

New Mexico, Santa Fé, 

Vermont, Burlington, 


RAYMOND & 
WHITCOMB’S 
TOURS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Crand Tour 


THROUGH 


ORIENTAL LANDS, 
SPENDING EASTER at ROME. 


A party willleave New York yd new J 
22, on the favorite , mbt se of thie 
Hamburg-A merican Line, are a 


CRUISE THROUGH THE MEDITERRANEAN, Etc. 
Landing in Egypt, nearly three weeks will be passed 
in that ancient c ay wy” inclusive of a two weeks’ voyage 
on the Nile to the First Cataract; Palestine and 
Syria, Turkey and Greece will also be visited; 
three weeks in Italy; thence over the St. Gotthard 
roams Switzerland and Wurtemburg to Paris; a week 
in London, with visits to Oxford, the Shakespeare 
Country, etc. 

Send for special circular of Oriental Lands Trip. 


RAYMOND @ V & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington St., opp. School St., Boston, Mass. 


Dec, 29-31 
Dec. 31-Jan. 2 
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New England 
Conservatory 


CLUDING room, board, etc., 

all at our expense; any 
other conservatory or college if 
preferred. Send for our finely 
illustrated booklet showing just 
how hundreds of girls have 
earned, through us, a complete 
musical education, by simply 


Getting Subscriptions 


The Ladies’ Home Journal and 
The Saturday Evening Post 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CLYDE 
LINE 


Only Direct Water Route from 
BOSTON, PROVIDENCE and 


NEW YORK 


to CHARLESTON and 
JACKSONVILLE 


FLORIDA 


Fast Modern Steamships and Ex- 
cellent Service $ Three Sailings a 
Week from New York, Affording 
Rail Connections to all Southern 
Resorts. 


























DO TiNE », EUROPE 





FAST TWIN SCREW SERVICE. 


Boston to Quesnstows and Liverpool. 


New Engiand, 11,600 tons. ‘an. 2, Jan. 30. 
Cemmonmentih (new), 13,000 tons, Yan. 16, Feb. 13. 
wards ; 2d sal upwards. 


Saloon. 4 4 
passage and ei further federmabion bee Lae i 





Richards, Mills & Co., 77.81" miase St., Boston. 


WM. P. CLYDE & CO., Gen’l Agts. 
THEO. G. BGER, G. M. 


19 State Street, New York 














TOURS to HOLY LAND, 
MEDITERRANEAN, 


AND THE ORIENT —Season of 1901. 
The Best, most somoeneniive and and Cheapest ever 
advertised. Entirely F' SO eg Parties leave Jan. 
5, 22, Feb. 2, 12, 16, 23, 
Write for Pesan hee program. 


THOS. COOK & SON, YoRk.| ? 





Boston, Phila., C San Francisco, etc. 
Pean Tours "1901 Aulvance Program Ready. 
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{Benevolent Societies 


CONGREGATIONAL HOME N 
Massach and tn 


THE 
is represented in Reo 


only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME Mission. 

CIETY. No. 609 fonal House. Rey. Joshn 

Coit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 
WoMANn’s HOME MISSIONARY Assooiamion, Room 

aes ies be. h p00 ite in ‘oi 

nD members. insie D. 

tributions solici Yai ahi. $20.00. Con 


AMERICAN BOARD OF pamersnttntlr FOR FOREIGN 
prsasoare Congregatio ional House. 
F —.% E. Swett, Publishing and 
Pass ing “Agent. ’ Office in New York, Fourth Ave, 
and Twenty-Second St. ; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 
WoMAN’S BOARD OF Janperome, Rect 704 
tional House. Miss — y, Treasurer; } 
Abbie B. Child, Home Secre' 


THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, United 
Charities Building, New York. Missions in the United 
States, evangelist’ ¢ and educational, at the South _ in 
the West, among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
615 Co House; Chicago office, 153 La! Salle 
Street. nations may be sent to either of the above 
>= W. Hub! , Treasurer, Fourth Ave. and 

Twenty-Second St., New York City. 

THE Comepnsaticnsy Geran BUILDING Society 

ye ne ‘arso! = eine. Rev. L. H. ited 
0} 


cotey Charles Unit 
Charities” Building, New r York: George 4. H 
Congregational House, Boston, ety. Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY co including 
former New West Education Commissi -. Lay od 
for students fer the ministry. 


tional 


wean Pressarer Offices 612, 

House, Boston; 151 Washington St., Chinen mh. 
Cone. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCTETY.— 
Contributions used ony for missionary work. Rey. 
arg M. Bornes ton, D. D., Secretary and Treasurer; 
W. A. Duncan Field’ Secretary; Rev. Francis J. 
Marsh, New "england Superintendent, Congregational 

House, Bosto’ 

THE cdiemaeiniatins CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (incorporated. Its opgect is is the _—_ 
lishment and support of Ev 


Churches and sund a) mere A in ~~ ane ta suburin 
Samuel C. Darlin E. Kelsey, 
Tillinghast, Sec., Milk io Boston. 

BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
ques goles solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 


wood, Treasurer, 701 Sears my 7 Apply for aid 
E. B. Palmer, 600 Congregational H 

NATIONAL COUNCIL’S esmacr ena ‘RELIEF Funp. 

Aids aged and disabled ministers and missionaries and 

their families. Secre Se N. H. Whittlesey, New 
Haven, Ct. ; “Fp ee x. B. Forbes, Hartford, Ct. 
Form of a I bequeath to the “ Trustees of the 
National Council “of th ngregatloual Churches of the 
United States” (a y corporate chartered under _ 
laws of the “sta tate of Conhecticut) {here insert t 

poqeest). to be used for the paxpose of M Ministerial 
Relief, as Fe a in the resolutions of the National 
Council 1 of the Congregational Churches of the United 


CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SupP- 
Massachusetts Lge BH Associa- 
om offers its services to churches Somring. pests rs or 
f ulpit supplies in Massachusetts and in other 8 
oom 61 ne yeaa House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 
BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 1827. 
Rev. ag ag a > D., President; Geo. Gould, 
B. S. Snow. Corresponding Secretary, Room 
601, Congregational House, Boston. A Congrégational 
society devoted to the material, social, moral —_ reli- 
gious welfare of seamen. Bequests should be mad y- 
able to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society. Contr bu- 
tions from churches and individuals solicite 
THE WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SocIETY of Bos- 
ton, Room 601 Congre — House. Annual member- 
ship $1.00; life mem nip Sees. Mrs. Charles H. 
Beale, ‘Treas.. “ The Warren,” oxbury. 
AND 


EUROPE =: ORIENT 


H. CAZE & SONS-57th YEAR 


High class tours under personal escort leave New York 
at frequent intervals for an extended tour through 
Southern France and Italy. 


64 Days. All Expenses $490 


Egypt, Holy Land, Turkey and Greece 


26 Days. All Expenses $620 


NILE TOURS 2132 trips by 


steamers 
The newest and best on Ph Mile. 
All Expenses, including all excursions, $171.50 








For programmes and full information apply to 


W. H. EAVES, New England Agent, 
201 Washington St., Boston. Tel. 3956. 


ORIENTAL TRIP. 


EGYPT, PALESTINE, TURKEY 
and GREECE. 


Extended Nile and Palestine trip at the best season 
and in the best way. Address 


DUNNING & SAWYER, 
106 Congregational House, Boston, Mass. 


GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 
Every Wednesday, 
BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
First Cabin, $40, O68 + eed depending on 








- rye steamer “ By y meen | ” (new), 10,500 tons, 
Dec. 19; “Cestrian” 9,000 tons, « 26; A 
fnew) *4.500° tone Png 9, 1901, “Devonian” (new) 
1000 tons, Jan. 16 16, 1901. 
F. O. gy ivy & CO., Gen’l Agents, 
15 State Street, Boston.. 
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“Borax In The Home” 
A Modern Necessity. 


See that the package served you by your 
druggist or grocer bears the name of the 
PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. Then you'll 
know its pure. 

The great demand for our “Three Hundred 
Ways to Use Borax” has led us to bring out a 
new and revised edition of the booklet which 
we have named “‘Borax ia Home."’ 

é 


Borax in the Toilet 
Borax in the Bath 
Borax in the Sickroom 
Borax in the Laundry 
Borax in the Kitchen 


“Borax in The Home’’ is filled from cover 
to cover with recipes and hints how to use 
Powdered Borax and low to detect its 
adulteration with soda or other ingredients. 
Write today. It’s free. 

Address our Chicago office. 


Pha —ode 4 COAST BORAX CoO., 
an Francisco. Chicago. New York. 
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Christmas -» 
Gifts 


HIM for Christmas ?”’ 


That is the question 
with thousands of ladies, 
just now. 


In answering it, bear 
in mind that most men 
have an intensely practi- 
cal side. They like things 
that they can use—“ get 
the go of,” as they 
say. 


Almost any article in 
our Furnishing Goods 


Department would ap- 
Le to any man. We ex- 
ibit all the new shapes 


and patterns in Neck- 
wear; also Gloves, Um- 
brellas, Canes, Portman- 


Your purchases | teaus, Bath Wraps, 
svery Btiractive | House Jackets, Soft 
manner by using Scotch Wool Dressing 


our “ amp ies 
box, cially 

made for the pur- 
pose. 


Gowns and a variety of 
smaller articles for a 
man’s wardrobe. 


“Cravenette” Rain 
Coats. 





ACULLAR PARKER PARKER COMPAN 
400 Washington Street 











IT WILL er THE INTERESTS 
of all concerned if. in correspondence suggested by 
announcements in our ADVERTISING COLUMNS, men- 


tion is made of the fact that the advertisement was 
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Prayer Meeting Topics, 1901 * 

This is the list of prayer meeting topics 
which will be used in hundreds of churches 
throughout the country during the coming 
year. The same list, with sub-topics and 
Scripture references, appears in The Congre- 
gationalist Handbook, just issued. We call 
special attention to the alternate topic for the 
first week of the month. This is of a mission- 
ary character and the twelve furnished during 
the year provide an admirable basis for the 
monthly concert or any series of missionary 
meetings. 


January 6-12. WEEK OF ans Lal a Ics. 
January 13-19. NEGLECTED DUT 
ery Topic: Missionary Tasks ¢ of the New 


ury 
January 20-26, THE DIVINE CALL. 
January 27-February 2. How TO BELONG TO 
THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN. 
February 3-9, RIGHT CONCEPTIONS OF GOD. 
Missionar Fy sopee: India after the Famine. 
February 1 Gop’s MESSAGE TO YOU. 
February 17-23, FIXING THE HEART ON GoD. 
e February 24-March 2, DIVINE SEED IN HUMAN 
OIL. 
March 3-9, THE CHIEF PENALTY OF SEIN. 
Missionary = The Martyr Mission. 
a 10-16 IBLICAL EXAMPLES OF PENI- 
TEN 
‘March 17 -23. THE MEANING OF DELIVERANCE 
FROM SIN 
=o Ya 30. 


‘March 31- ~Aprit 6. CHRIST’S DEATH AND THE 
DIVINE LA 
April7- is. ‘THE GLORIFICATION OF THE Bopy. 
arya Topic: The Retarded Peoples. 
114-20, HY Is FAITH VITAL TO PIETY? 
4Prid 2. 27. THE HOLY SPIRIT THE INDWELL- 
ING Gop. 
April 28-May 4. THE SPIRITUALITY OF TRUE 
WORSHIP. 
May 6-11. 
CHARACTER. 
mg m1 He Topic: The Problems of South Africa. 
c May —* Way Dip CHRIST ESTABLISH THE 
HURC 
May io. 25. PRACTICING THE MINOR VIRTUES. 
May 26-June 1. IMITATION THE BEsT CoM- 
MEMORATION. 
June 2-8. REALIZING OUR VISIONS OF TRUTH. 
The Expansion of Home 


THE DOMINION OF RIGHTEOUS- 


THE PROGRESS OF CHRISTIAN 


Missionary Topic: 
Missions. 
June 9-15. CRUMBLING CHARACTERS. 
uae 16-22, THE CHIEF MEANINGS OF MIRA- 
CLE 
hone 23-29. CULTURE AND RELIGION. 
June 30-July 6. CITIZENSHIP ON EARTH AND 
IN HEAVEN. 
arr: -13. Cross CURRENTS IN THE CHRISTIAN 


" Missionary Topic: Rebuilding in Asia Minor. 
July 14-20. THROUGH THE BODY TO THE SOUL. 
July 21-27. Gop’s OuT-OF-DOOR TEMPLES. 
July 28-August 3. ARE YOU PRAYING IN VAIN? 
August 4-10. CHRIST’S TEACHING ABOUT THE 

OLD TESTAMENT. 

Missionar: sage Our Southern Neighbors. 
August 11-17 ACATION DISCIPLESHIP. 
August 18-24. How TO CULTIVATE REVERENCE. 
August 25-31. THE EVILS OF RELIGIOUS CoN- 

TROVERSY. 

c — 1-7. To EVERY ONE His WORK FOR 
HR 

Missionary Topic: Home Mission Pioneers and 

Establishers. 

September 8-14. PAUL, THE CHRISTIAN REVO- 

LUTIONIST. 

September 15-21, THk REBUKES OF JESUS. 
September 22-28. WHat CAN CHURCHES LEARN 

FROM THE WORLD 
September 29-October 5. LIGHT IN DARK PLACES. 
October 6-12. THE JOY OF CONTENTMENT. 

Missionary Topic: South China and the Chinese 

in America. 
October 13-19. 

Your Piety? 

October 20-26. 

SENTIMENT. 

October 27-November 2. 

CHRIST. 

November 3-9. TELLING ALL TO CHRIS 
Missiohary Topic: Educational Work. “ot the 
Churches. 

November 10-16. ARE You A TRUE FRIEND? 

November 17-23. YoUR MONEY AND YOUR SOUL. 

November 24-30. THE THANKSGIVING THAT 


Is YOUR READING HELPING 
THE CHRISTIAN AND PUBLIC 


THE KINGSHIP OF 


Counts. 
December 1-7. WHAT Is TRUE‘ CATHOLICITY? 
Mjemonaty x0 Topic: The New Power in the East. 
December MASTERS AND SERVANTS IN 

CHRIST. 
December 15-21. GooD HOMES AND BAD HABITS. 


December 22-28. How Wovuup JEsus KEEP 
CHRISTMAS? 
December 29-January 4,1902. STEPPING STONES 


FOR THE FUTURE. 
* Copyright, 1900. W. L. Greene & Co. 





WASHINGTON ToURS, $23.—Personally con- 
pucted tours via Pennsylvania Railroad will leave 
Boston Jan. 14 and 28, Feb. 11 4 25, March 11 
and 25 and April 8 and 22. Prel circular of 
D. N. Bell, tourist agent, 206 Washington Street, 
Boston. 


KEEP yourself send and you’ will bl a 
Ju ¥ diseases. You 


colds, pneumonia, fevers and 
to hav A ure, rich’ plood and pd. Bigsotion. Hood's, 
la es the as no other 
medicine can do. ton Lt rope 5 ——— an 4 
d invigorates the w system. You will 


pegin taking i it now, ie it will Bien: you strong 
and — 





OP TTT TTS 
a 





The sexton present received @ 
small fee from each lad. 

This was long ago, but house 
wives still fry pancakes—people 
still eat them and call for more— 
if they are made from the H-O 
Co.’s Buckwheat Flour, or its Pan- 
cake Flour, which is a combination 
of rice, wheat flour, corn and leav 
ening. 








fined me venue. bw) made be- 


CLOSET csuse many x so 
AND and Altar Column should be 


ALTAR Biv ie 


all due to the demand from our subse’ 

have enjoyed every week the column from W 

bs book rome 7 hame and which has furnished : 
material for its pages. 








seen m The Congregationahst. 


Hoop’s PILLS are non-irritating. Price 26 cents. 


my The Congregationalist, *°*Stiss. 
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The Congregationalist’s Indian 
Famine Relief Fund 


Send all contributionsto Frank H. Wiggin, Treas- 
urer American Board, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 
‘marking them “ For The Congregationalist’s Indian 
Famine Relief Fund.” 


Friend, » Was 5. 
Additional | Yy it. K. Edson, Grinnell, Io., 1. 
Two Aged Friends, 2. 
Anonymous, 20. 
—. Y. P. S.C. E., No. Guilford, ¥., 2.20 
Mrs. L. Hopkins, "Burlington, ve 5. 
Club of Girls. Summit, N. J., 30. 
Genevieve Lyman, Se attle, Wn. o9 .50 
Mildred Abrams, 
Jun. C. , Ist Cong. Ch., Springfield, Vt., é. 
Ladies, W cotuntnste r Cong. C h., Spokane, Wh. op 5. 
Thro’ Rev. e M. Lydgate, Lihue, Kaual, 22.50 
The Advan 1.50 
Miss L. E. ‘Goodwin, Mason, N. H., . 
G'ld, 
T. J. Stallan, Whitneyville, Ct., 1 
Ww. G. 5. 
Rev. Johann Lic h, Sioux Falls, 8. D., ae 
Two Friends, W indsor, Vt., 2 
Ast Cong. S. S., Kindergarten, No. Brookfield, 1 
13. 


#113.70 
123,532.20 
$123,645.90 


Total, 
Previously Acknowledged, 
Grand Total, 











Clubbing Rates 


A subscriber to The Congregatiwonalist may order one 
or all of the periodicals mentioned below, remitting 
with his order the amounts indicated, in addition to his 
subscription to The Congregationalist : 


Atlantic Monthly 
The Century Magazine 











St. Nicholas......... a * 
Scribner’s Magazine - 2. 

n r’s aoe _— ° 4 
BEETS WOCEIT ccc ccccccccscnesesoscocccoscsccscees 2 
Harper’s e! TIT ee 3.25 
The Pilgrim Teacher (new subscribers)........... -25 


Those who order the above periodicais from us will 
please take notice that, after receiving the first number, 
they must write to the publication itself, and not to us, 
in case of any irregularity or change of address. 


Sixto Lopez, the Filipino patriot now in 
this country, says that if the Catholics of 
America desire to see the success of Protes- 


| 





tant missionary enterprise in the Philippines | 


they could not adopt a better plan than that 
of endeavoring to reinstate the monks in their 
former condition. 





COMBINING the useful with the ornamental! in 
appreciable Christmas gifts, the advertisement of 
Jones, McDuffee & Stratton is suggestive of things 
adapted to the home life. Their seven floors are 
interesting to lovers of the ceramic art, and to those 
who like to combine utility with beauty in their 
Christmas giving. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD TouRs.—The Penn- 


sylvania Railroad Company announces the follow- 


ing personally-conducted tours for the season of | 


1900 and 1901. California: A _ thirty-seven-day 
tour will leave Boston Feb. 13. The party will 
travel over the entire route by the “Golden Gate 


Special,” the finest train that crosses the conti- 
nent. Rate, $455. Florida: Tours to Jacksonville 
will leave Boston Feb. 4 and 18, and March 4. 
Rate, $65. Washington: Eight tours will leave 
Boston Jan. 14 and 28, Feb. 11 and 25, March 11 
and 25, Apzil 8 and 22. Rate, $23. Old Point 
Comfort, Richmond and Washington: Five tours 


will leave New York Feb. 9, March 2 and 23, April 
6 and 27. Rate, $34. Detailed itineraries will be 
issued shortly, and may be obtained of D. N. Bell, 
Tourist Agent, 205 Washington Street, Boston. 
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JORDAN, MARSH & CO 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO 





Ready-—Is the Word 


We've made preparations for the Christmas season as only one 
house in New England knows how—on a great, grand, big scale—have 
searched the whole world for things that would make desirable, prac- 
tical and serviceable gifts—also entered 


SANTA CLAUS’ WONDERLAND 


and purchased lavishly of articles that will amuse the hearts of young 
and old—we’re now ready, and show the most 


Complete Stock of Christmas Goods 


in New England—can’t mention everything—let it suffice that we can 
please all your wants—also, if you’re undecided as to what to give, 


a visit will help solve the knotty question. 


We make particular men- 


tion of our grand display of Books—Toys—Games—Dolls—Handker- 
chiefs and all other thoroughly Christmas articles. 








Gentlemen Wishing to Give 


Gloves as a Present 
To a Lady—Read the Following 


Instead of purchasing the Gloves, as before, you buy a Glove 
Certificate at our Glove Counter, on the street floor, the amount of 
the sale being entered on the stub—You present the certificate to 
your friend, which entitles bearer to select a pair of Gloves at the 
price the stub calls for—In this way the lady is enabled to make her 
own selections and be-properly fitted. 








JORDAN, MARSH @ CO 








L) 
pel Goud 


THE STANDARD 
AMERICAN BRAND 


Established nearly $0 years ago. 
Improved patterns for every style of writing. 
Sample box 15 pens by mail 10 cents. 

Ask for 15 assorted pens in box. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broadway, New York 























make most acceptable 


25c. to $2.50 


SEND FOR HOLIDAY CATALOGUE 


WARD’ 





Cabinets of Stationery 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


We have many styles from 


STATIONERS 
49 Franklin St. 














Religious Notices 
sity poullshed woder the Mending ai lon conta tas 


THE pes office address of Rev. L. W. Morey is 196 
Salem Street, Malden, Mass. 
FOREIGN anonany PRAYER MERTING, under the 
auspices of Woman’s Board of Missions, Pilgrim 
Hall, ; ta ional House, every Friday at 11 A. M. 
CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Drapeg® JUBILEE YEAR.—In view of sevens -five 





auxil 
Twenty-second Street, Fourth Avenue, New York city. 
AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. Me Wal? 








St.. New York. Incorporated April, 1883. ; oo toim- 
rove the moral and soc’ iti “sus. 
chaplains and caielepertae: 
ae —~S houses seaports at nome 
and a provides libraries for outgo! 


tgomng ves oe ge 
on Fig: tie Sailor’s Magazin:, Seaman's 
Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
aes to be 


remittances of same are requ made direct to 
Co mapin oe Se Te are aoe jew York. 
Rev Dr. CHARLES STODDARD, President. 


Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
“Additional lines ten cents each per tnsertion. 














An Armenian young man wants to work in 4 
Christian family. ddress H. K. Bentikian, 34 Fair- 
mont Ave., Cambridgeport, Mass. 





nion. A jady, active member of the Congre- 
giteasl chars ch for ons, would like a position as com- 
panion or amanuensis in a Christian home. Home more 
of an object than large salary. Reference. Address 
R. H., care The Congregational. 


Florida Highlands. Winter home forsale. Modern 
seven room house, wide veranda on all sides, driven 
well, extra water, overlooking lake. Boat churches, hotel, 
bank, ete. Also 10 acre farm for House on farm 
insured for #300. Also lake front $50.. G. E. Partridge, 
Avon Park, 


Have you heard Wildey of New Hampshire? His 
word-picture-story-talk, ent tled “Just Our Folks,” is 
the Old pore © of the lecture platform. Already 
delivered in six sta ecu ms. Matistaction 

“gmiles, woven with h—pathos Te a 


guaranteed. 
out gloom. * John Erastus W ildey, New Boston, N 
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In and Around Boston © 


Dr. Smyth's Lectures 

Another Congregational minister is to follow 
Dr. Gordon in the Lowell Institute courses this 
winter. Twelve lectures with the general 
caption, Through a Century’s Science to Faith, 
will be delivered by Rev. Newman Smyth, 
D. D., of New Haven, beginning Monday, 
Dee. 17. 


An Interpretative Reading 

A unique and profitable exercise took the 
place of an address at the Ministers’ Meeting 
in Pilgrim Hall Monday morning. Taking a 
central theme, The Economic Teachings of 
the Prophets, Miss Helen M. Cele gave illus- 
trative readings from the Old Testament with 
fine enunciation and excellent interpretation. 
She has given private instruction to many 
clergymen in Boston and vicinity, besides fre- 
quent lectures before women’s clubs. 


An Appeal to Medical Students 


Students in and about Boston have been 
much interested lately in the appeal for China 
made by Dr. F. Howard Taylor. He isa re- 
turned English missionary, son of the founder 
of the China Inland Mission, and his name is 
well known and highly respected in medical 
circles. He spoke principally to medical stu- 
dents, his object being to win recruits for the 
China missions, which are in great need of 
physicians. He laid emphasis on the infiu- 
ence of a physician among ignorant people. 
For ten years in China Dr. Taylor was the 
only one for 15,000,000 people, so that he knows 
whereof he speaks. He won the eager atten- 
tion of the medical students of Harvard, 
Tufts and Boston University. To the stu_ 
dents of the Institute of Technology, of the 
Harvard academic department, and to a large 
mass meeting of over 500, he made a direct 
missionary appeal. He succeeded in rousing 
much enthusiasm among Harvard students 
not in the least interested in medical matters. 
Dr. Taylor has been successful in Baltimore, 
Cleveland and Philadelphia, but he considers 
his stay in Boston especially profitable. The 
students were urged not to make any hasty 
decision, so that as yet no volunteers have 
been registered. Those who had charge of 
the meetings, however, are fully satisfied with 
the result. Dr. Taylor is now in New York 
city. 


Woman’s Board Prayer Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, DEC. 7 


Mrs. A. C. Thompson presided. Miss Child 
stated facts with reference to the North 
China missionaries on the week’s calendar, 
and Miss Newton of Foochow gave Miss 
Garretson’s latest word from that field. It 
sent a shiver through the audience to hear 
that in July the empress dowager sent an or- 
der to Foochow to kill all the foreigners. 
Two Chinese officials, foreseeing that the car- 
rying out of such an order would bring gun- 
boats to the scene of such disaster and would, 
moreover, prove a great detriment to the com- 
mercial interests of the empire, ventured, at 
the risk of their own lives, to change the or- 
der from “kill” to “protect,” and so this 
wanton cruelty, with its train of sorrow, was 
averted. It was probably the rumor of some 
such order, not known in Foochow till later, 
which caused the destruction of property at 
Shaowu about that time. In Foochow not a 
hair of one’s head has been harmed, and the 
work of the missionaries goes on. Even 
women.are offering themselves for admission 
to the church, and these not simply from the 
lowest classes. Miss Newton said, with em- 











For Impaired Vitality 


Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

HALF a teaspoonful in half a glass of water, when 
exhausted, depressed or weary from overwork, 
worry or insomnia, nourishes, strengthens and im- 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


phasis: “ There is nothing in the way of your 
pushing the work in Foochow, except lack of 
men and women and money.” 

Mrs. Willcox of .W.-B. M. I. gave illustra- 
tions of the heroism of missionaries who en- 
dured the trials of the siege at Peking and of 
some who suffered in the homeland in their 


anxiety for their beloved ones. Mrs. Judson 
Smith spoke of Mrs. Howard Taylor, formerly 
Miss Geraldine Guiness, who is now in Bos- 
ton giving interesting accounts of the work of 
the China Inland Mission. 
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Mrs. Cole of Portland told how the hearts of 
the women there, made very sore by the loss 
of their beloved missionaries, Miss Morrill 
and Miss Gould, have gone out to Miss Flora 
Hartt, whom they have adopted and sent with 
a hearty Godspeed to India, and how they 
have all been helped by Mrs. Gould’s cheerful 
courage and faith. 





It is ever my thought that the most God- 
fearing man should be the most blithe man.— 
Thomas Carlyle. 














China and Glass 


CHRISTMAS 
% 


Our current importations add the 
newest shapes and decorations of the 
following, which may be seen in our 
several departments, and may be pur- 
chased now for delivery at date desired : 


China Dessert Plates. An extensive 
exhibit from $5.00 per dozen: to 
$300.00. Mintons, Wedgwood, Caul- 
don, Doulton, Haviland, Royal Worces- | 
ter, to be seen in art pottery rooms, | 
third floor. | 


Dinner Sets. The largest, most valu- 
able and comprehensive exhibit ever | 
shown by us. Low cost, comprising | 
all values, from the cottage set through | 
the medium values to the most ex- 
pensive designs, in sets or parts of | 
sets as required. | 


Rich Entree Sets. 
the newest from the famous potteries, | 
from $25.00 to the costly decorations. | 


Flower Vases of China and _ glass. | 
All values and sizes. Almost end- | 
less variety. $1.00 to $100.00 pair. | 


Jardinieres and Pedestals, with or | 
without, from the small and medium | 
to the large and very large, for halls and | | 
bay windows, including the English, | 
German and genuine old blue Nankin | 
and Fitzhugh. | 


China Bedroom Sets, new shapes and 
designs, including the small size 
Childrens Sets, adapted to modern 
bedrooms, Draperies, etc. 


Punch and Lemonade Bowls. Min- 
tons, Doulton. The old blue Canton 
and the green and gold Chinese a 
all sizes and values. 

Chocolate Pots and Chocolate Sets; 

also Cocoa Pots; also new designs of 

After Dinner Coffee Sets. The pot 

and six cups and saucers on tray, 

$20.00 up. 


Blue Delft Plaques, beautiful under- 
glaze Paintings of charming subjects. 





i 


Superb designs, | 





INSPECTION 


SUGGESTIVE ITEMS FOR 


MEMENTOS 
% 


Handsome Pitchers for table use or 
side-board decoration, all sizes and 
values. More than six hundred kinds 
to choose from. Up to $10.00 each. 
Some with quaint mottoes. 


China Hall Seats, also fine Pedestals 
for Jardinitres, genuine old blue 
Nankin, the Canton medallion and 
Mintons. 


Vienna Hock Glasses, rich color and 
gilt. Also Creme de Menthe Glasses. 


| Cologne Bottles. Rich cut crystal; 
also etched ; also rich cut in Vienna 
colors. $3.00 to $8.00. 


| Candlesticks, and Candelabra of China 
and Faience for the dinner table or 
chamber mantelpieces. 


| Phenomenon Glass, rare and beauti- 


ful colors. Choice specimens, $3.00 
to $15.00 each, 


Handsome Lamps (Gallery floor). 
Extensive exhibit, all values, some of 
which are marked down one-third off 
lowest prices ever sold to close. An 
opportunity for a genuine bargain. 


Historical Plates. Wedgwood old 
blue, new subjects just landed. The 
Congressional Library, the White 
House, the Lee-Custis House, Arling- 
ton Heights, Bunker Hill, Longfellow 
House, Cambridge, House of the Seven 
Gables, Salem, The Birth of the Ameri- 
can Flag, and The Spirit of 76, com- 
pleting a series of 45 subjects. 


Rich Cut Crystal Glass, the finest 
American, equal to the best English 
and French designs. 


Tobacco Jars. Doulton and Wedg- 
wood. Also Cigar Jars for gentlemen. 


German Beer Steins, new designs, 
large variety of sizes and decorations, 
some with German mottoes. 


INVITED. 





Jones, McDuffee 


120 FRANKLIN 


N. B. — Bargain Tables, 25c., 50c., $1.00, 








parts new life and vigor. 


$2, $3 and $5 on 3d Floor. 


& Stratton Co. 


China, Glass and Lamp Merchants 
(SEVEN FLOORS), 


(Cor. Federal). 


on Glass Dept. Floor. 
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The Business Outlook 


A reduced volume of wholesale business is 
being done, and a quieter tone is to be noted 
in general trade. This is not unusual at this 
season of the year, but is partially offset by 
an increased demand at retail and for holiday 
distribution. Weather conditions still con- 
tinue unfavorable, particularly as regards 
winter weight goods. Better reports, how- 
ever, are coming from the Northwest than 
for some weeks past. As regards Southern 
trade advices, they are good. The most un- 
favorable section seems to be the East, where 
retail trade is backward owing to weather 
conditions, as before mentioned. 

In the textile markets business is quiet, 
pending the opening of the spring season. 
Wool and woolens are moving only slowly. 
Cotton is irregular, pending the publication 
of the next Government crop report, which is 
expected to approximate 9,750,000 bales. It 
may be stated here that the high cost of raw 
cotton has not yet been equaled by advance 
in manufactured goods. 

A noteworthy feature of this week, how- 
ever, was the taking of a large lot of brown 
cotton for export to China. The higher trend 
of values in November has been duplicated 
the first week of December, and cereals which 
have been draggy for some time have led the 
advance, although not all of it was main- 
tained. 

Railroad earnings continue to show up very 
well, comparing favorably with last year’s ex- 
ceptional returns. Bank clearings, swelled 
by the enormous international payments, are 
the heaviest ever recorded. Finished prod- 
ucts monopolize the activity in the iron and 
steel trades. The rail market is active and 
prices firm. The shoe trade is cheerful, and 
Eastern manufacturers report jobbers steady 
buyers at the advance made some weeks ago. 
Leather is firm and hides easier. 

The speculative markets have been weak 
for some days past, but it is not unnatural 
during the month of December, when stock 
taking and the general] adjustment of financial 
affairs is the order of the day. A renewal of 
the bocm is expected immediately after Janu- 
ary disbursements are completed. 





CHEMICAL analyses by the most eminent physi- 


cians and the actual experience of tl is of 
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THE BEST CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


DENTAL 





mothers have coincided in proving that Mellin’s 
Food fulfills absolutely the requirements of an in- 
fant’s diet. 


REMARKABLE CARVING.—Very seldom is any 
such wood-carving seen on furniture as that which 
is depicted in another column of this paper in the 
picture of the carved Morris chair now on sale at 
the Paine warerooms on Canal Street. Two satyrs’ 
heads nearly a foot in height are chiseled with won- 
derful vigor and with lifelike accuracy. It is well 


worth seeing as one of the examples of the high | 
state of perfection to which wood-carving is being | 


brought. 


A HIGH-CLASS ORIENTAL ToUR.—Messrs. Ray- 


mond & Whitcomb announce a particularly attract- 
ive trip to Oriental lands. Sailing from New York 
Jan. 22, the party will make a round of Mediterra- 
nean ports. Nearly three weeks in Egypt, with a 
two weeks’ voyage up the Nile to the First Cataract 
and back. Palestine, Syria, Turkey and Greece are 
also included; three weeks in Italy, spending Easter 
week in the Eternal City. From Milan over the 
famous St. Gothard Pass, through Switzerland and 
Wiirtemberg to Paris; here a delightful sojourn will 
be made at the Grand Hotel, which is located near 
the Grand Opera House, with visits to Fontaine- 
bleau, its chateau and forest, Versailles, St. Cloud 
and Sevres; a week in London, and a round of travel 
through rural England will follow. The traveler 
may then return to New York in June, or, if he de- 
sires, spend a longer time in Europe, returning at 
his leisure, the steamer tickets being good to come 
back any time within a year. Messrs. Raymond & 
Whitcomb’s foreign tours are famed as embodying 
the best sight-seeing facilities attainable, and the 
tour now announced is one of the best the firm has 
ever planned. It offers a splendid opportunity to 
visit Egypt, the Nile, the land of the Bible, etc., and 
combining Holy Week at Rome. A special circular 
will be sent free to any address by Raymond & Whit- 
comb, 296 Washington Street, Boston. 








E, H. Rollins & Sons 


Public Securities 
19 MILK ST. 


Boston 





DENVER and SAN FRANCISCO 


e 
New Cotton Mill 
nearly completed, in the best cotton district 
in the South. Only 250 more shares for sale. 


Large Dividends Assured. 


Unusually safe and profitable investment. 
Southern mills rapidly monopolizing the busi- 
ness. For references and particulars address 


C. H. POND; Pres., Moorhead, [liss. 


fi% NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 
settlers on/y. 18 years’ experience in busi- 

list of refer- 

ocation of lands. Over 
EZ, PROMPT PAYING 





are invested. None but 
joans on my books. 


WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
8083 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 











DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 


Kan Nebraska and Dakota properties 
preferred. Correspondence solicited. 


8. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Bldg., Boston, Mass. 














per annum clear of taxes or other 
expense; every dollar secured by 


FIRST FARM MORTGAGES 


worth three times the amount of the loan. 
‘ Guaranteed titles ; personal examination of 

all securities. 17 years’ successful experi- 
ence without the loss of a dollar to our clients. 
Write for particulars and list of loans. 


E. J. LANDER & CO. (Est. 1883), Grand Forks, N.D. 


MONEY WANTED FOR INVESTMENT 

I offer gil-edged Minnesota farm and village loans 
to"lavesion:” Corrergondence au closest, investigation 
LE 


invited. WIS .. SPOONER, Attorney at Law, 
Spooner Block, MORRIS, MINN. 


SAFE PAYING INVESTMENTS 


FOR ANY SUN; in Real Estate; Gold Mortgages; Taz 
Certificates or Mining Shares. For particulars, address 


FIDELITY INVESTMENT CO., Tacoma, Wash. 
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15 December 1900 
Our Readers’ Forum 


There appeared on the cover page of a recent 
issue Of The Congregationalist the picture 
of a young minister who had just been in- 
stalled as pastor over one of the older churches 
of our order in Connecticut. So far as my 
memory serves this is the first instance where 
a Congregational minister not possessing the 
doctor’s degree has been presented to your 
readers wearing a gown. May I inquire if 
this is an indication of a coming general usage 
in our pulpits? Is there any authority, other 
than personal preference, for the gown on a 








A BACKWARD CHILD 


In a child that is backward 
in teething, look out for 
rickets. You can_ prevent 
any serious consequences by 
promptness. 

The cause is poor nutrition, 
imperfect digestion of food, 
wrong food, poor food, bad air, 
low life. 

You must stop it. Give 
Scott’s emulsion of cod-liver 
oil to feed the bones. Now 
give him good food: the 
proper food for a child. 

It is a short job, and not a 
difficult one. 

We'll send you a little to try if you like. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearl street, New'York, 








ge 
Hearing Restored 
by the use of 


‘ 
Wilson’s S=" Ear Drums 

The only scientific sound conduc- 
tors. Invisible, comfortable, efficient. 
‘rney fit in the ear. Doctors recom- 
mend them. Thousands testify to 
their perfection and benefit derived, 

Information and Rook of letters 
from many users Free. 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 

207 Trust Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 
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minister nota doctor of divinity in a Congre- 
gational pulpit? If so, where? @. ©. D. 

{The minister here referred to is the 
pastor of the First’ Church, Hartford. If 
our correspondent will-tarh to the cover page 
of this issue he wil! see a memorial win- 
dow of the same’ church in which the first 
pastor, Thomas Hooker, who was not a doctor 
of divinity, is wearing the gown. Rev. John 
Davenport, who appears in a window in a 
New Haven church, also wore the gown, as 
was the common custom among the ministers 
who founded Congregational churches in New 
England. Other public speakers who were 
not ministers have followed the same custom. 
Daniel Webster wore one whén he delivered 
his oration on Adams and Jefferson. The 
hood with the gown indicates the doctor’s 
degree in the colors of the college which con- 
ferred it.—Evirors. | 





Divorce in the Episcopal Church 


I have read your criticism of the proposed 
canons on marriage and divorce, which are 
just now so deeply interesting the Episcopal 
Church. We welcome all criticism which 
may help us to a wise and Christian solution 
of this difficult problem. In a special way we 
welcome criticism from the Gongregational- 
ists, who-are so close to us in thought and 
ideals, in education and refinement. 

Three characteristics should mark these 
canons. First, a high sense of his responsi- 
bility should be impressed upon the clergy- 
man. He is not simply to take his fee and 
perform the ceremony. He is chosen both by 
his church and by his state as a man of suffi- 
cient judgment and discretion to see to it, so 
far as he ca”, that the laws of his state and 
the laws of the church, to say nothing of the 
laws of common decency, .are\not violated. 
This responsibility is too often overlooked as 
though it did not exist. I have frequently re- 
fused to marry a couple, and learned later 
that a neighboring pastor preferred the fee. 
The sanctity of marriage requires a certain 
responsibility on the part of the clergyman. 
He is not to be inquisitive, but, like any of- 
ficer of the law, he has the right to the infor- 
mation which his responsibility requires. 
Hence the provisions of Canon 2. 

Secondly, the characteristic which should 
mark the canons of any Christian organiza- 
tion on such a subject is loyalty to our 
blessed Lord. Whatever he said is right, be- 
cause he said it. He has plainly taught that 
if a man tries to put away his wife, she does 
not cease to be his wife, and another marriage 
is therefore adultery {Matt. 19: 8, 9). It is 
not, then, a question of policy. We cannot 
change the Master’s rule without doubting 
the wisdom of the Master’s word. That 
which is in accordance with the law of Christ 
will best sustain the sanctity of marriage; a 
law which violates his word is sure to degrade 
both the family and the nation. 

Lastly, the canons must allow for Christian 
charity. There appears to be one exception to 
the Master’s rule, but that exception is of 
doubtful manuscript authority. Whether 
doubtful or not, the innocent party to sucha 
divorce is given the benefit of the doubt, and 
if he or she has married again no ecclesiastical 
penalty is inflicted. Other exceptions are al- 
lowed to suspend such penalty, but the great- 
est possible restriction is placed about them, 
both to protect the bishop who must assume the 

awful responsibility of allowing such an ex- 
ception, and to give to the exception or dis- 
pensation a greater authority than that of a 
single individual. 

But it may be asked, “If you admit that 
there can be this exception to the Master’s 
rule, which allows the innocent* party when 
married again to be admitted to the sacra- 
ments, why should you not allow that party 
to. be married by a priest of the church?” 
The answer is, that it is one thing to allow to 
such a party the benefits of the church, be- 























Continued on page 922. 
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“Elgin Watches Yi 


, measure the flight of time with un J 
Sy erring accuracy. Perfectly adapted to 
7 the rougher usage of the mechanic 
and the farmer as well as the gentler 
handling of the lady of fashion. They 
e come in various sizes and patterns to 
4 suiteveryone. Sold by Jewelers every- 


wkere, 

i An Elgin Watch always has the 
word “Elgin” engraved on the works 
—fully guaranteed. 














Hundreds Daily 





ARE BUYING CHOICE 


AMAS GIFTS 


FROM OUR FAMOUS 
*BARGAIN TABLES» 








Because we have Eleven Tables loaded with 
the choicest CHINA, GLASS, etc., for which 
we are famous. Come now, and find some- 
thing for everybody. These are the prices: 


25c. 50c. 75c. $i $2 $3 $5 


AbramFreneh¢o, 


ee | | 89-91-93 Franklin St. 


Cor. Devonshire. 





















A Ferruginous Tonic 
he $ imila' ic 
Pleasant to the taste; assimilate ont Come 







thoroughly in all cases of Stomac 
‘Anemie and Poorness of the Blood. 
32 rue Drouct 
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BE. Fougera & Co. 
Agents, N.Y 
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Our Readers’ Forum 
(Continued from page 921.) 


cause he may be innocent. It is another thing 
to assist him to do that which may be adul- 
tery. 

We Christians must strive together to main- 
tain the sanctity of marriage. By mutual 
criticism and advice we can aid each other in 
framing laws which shall best attain that end. 

RoBERT CopMAN, JR., Bishop of Maine. 

{This subject is further considered in our 
editorial columns.—EDITORS. | 


Our Visitor from Home 


It is only fair to the constituency of the 
American Board to let it be known how use- 
ful was the late visit of Sec. James L. Barton, 
D. D., to the mission in Mexico. We have not 
been surfeited with such visits. Happily, or 
unhappily, there has been no occasion to send 
us a “deputation” for the purpose of defin- 
ing our relations to the native brethren; and 
in eighteen years we have had with us just 
once a secretary who was in official corre- 
spondence with the foreign field, the beloved 
Dr. N. G. Clark, who in the year 1886, before 
railroads had become so widely extended, 
gathered a few missionaries in the city of 
Chihuahua for conference. 

We have indeed received other representa- 
tives of the Board, whom we remember with 
grateful appreciation, and whose presence 
was most cheering and helpful. The value 
to us of their counsels here, and of their ef- 
forts in our behalf afterward, but serves to 
emphasize the point that official visits should 
be made with reasonable frequency. “ But 
we trust our missionaries,’ has been said in 
reply to an appeal for more superintendence. 
It would be unfortunate, indeed, if we could 
not be trusted so far as our knowledge and 
experience may reach. But we are not per- 
fectly wise, and so not beyond the need of 
help from others. If the work which has 
been intrusted to us is advancing in a satis- 
factory manner, we wish to have it known, in 
order that moral sympathy and pecuniary 
support may not be wanting. But if we are 
erring in judgment or administration we wish 
that, too, to be discovered, and if possible 
corrected, before serious loss shall have re- 
sulted. Either supposition supports the main 
contention—that provision should be made 
for more frequent visitation by the secreta- 
ries, and that each one of these ought to | 
have the opportunity to become personally | 
acquainted with the field and the workers | 
under his immediate direction. 

Dr. Barton’s stay in this country was all 
too brief, yet it enabled him to make short 
visits to four of the six central stations oc- 
cupied by our mission, to see a little of the | 
work done by other denominations and to 
hold in Chihuahua a conference with all our 
missionaries excepting three ladies. His own 
experience on the foreign field had prepared 
him to understand at once certain conditions 
and perplexities which no amount of explana- | 
tion could make perfectly clear to one ac- | 
quainted solely with Christian work at home. | 
His combined kindness of heart, shrewdness | 
of judgment and sincerity of purpose drew us 
to him in loving confidence. His frankness 
in speech encouraged similar frankness on 
ouf part. The absence of anything like as- | 
sumption of authority made us feel eager to | 
avail ourselves of the presence of a wise and 
sympathetic coworker, to seek from him coun- 
sel in matters of vital importance to ourselves. 

It strengthened our congregations to have 
one who represented so wide a constituency 
of the Lord’s people bring to them Christian 
salutations from other lands and speak of the 
catholic fellowship in which they share by 
faith, but of which they know so little by 
personal experience. 

We respectfuily urge the adoption of some 





plan whereb) the re’ati-ns between the Board 
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and its several missions shall be made more 

intimate and personal, believing that in no 

other way can time and money be experded 

to so great advantage as in accomplishing 

this result. JamEs D. EATON. 
Chihuahua, Mexico, Nov. 27. 





The world does not need so much to be in- 
formed as reminded.—Hannah Moore. 





Making Forefathers 


Views for the Twentieth Century 


Among the factors recognized as giving promise 
for the future of Conftegationalism is a more care- 
ful training of the youth in our churches, The Fore- 
fathers and the Foremothers of the future are the 
young people of today. And the Church of the 
dawning century, and perhaps for many centuries, 
in its social and missionary life will be largely what 
they design it. 

Forefathers must be made. And one agent in 
their making is the present day religious press, 
with its Christian interpretation of civic and educa- 
tional movements. The wider reading of A JouR- 
NAL OF RELIGION is needed. In Congregational 
homes there should be a paper that is Congrega- 
tional in general character, but broad in its view of 
the Church’s progress and sympathetically related 
to all Christian life. 

If the Plymouth and Salem and Hartford Fore 
fathers were living today, they would read such a 
paper from choice and necessity. The Forefathers 
of new eras are now entering upon the activities of 
Christian life and should read widely from current 
periodicals. 

Therefore let them also con these latter day 
messages: 


“I count The Congregationalist the best 
possible ally and shall do all in my power 
to gain it a hearing.’’—Wisconsin Pastor. 
‘‘ As an officer of a Congregational church 
I must keep in touch with the work of the 
denomination, and, knowing of no better 
authority, renew my subscription.’’—New 
York Deacon. 

‘*| have had the paper from the beginning, 
and I am proud of its record and of its rank 
in the field of religious journalism.’’—Ver- 
mont Reader. 


Pastors and office bearers, with the entire mem- 
bership, are represented now upon our subscription 
rolls, Young people in Congregational churches 
will best prepare themselves to be the Forefathers 
of the future by imitating the example of church 
leaders in the nineteenth century. 

Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. 
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B. T, Babbitt’s 
Best Soap 










Can’t hurt the clothes, : 
and doesn’t hurt the hands. : 
The top-notch of econom- © 
ical effectiveness. 
its work, does it well, eu 
quickest and the easiest. Fe 
There’s the safety of cer- 
tainty about it. 8 









Social Enjoyment 


The little chat and the cup of tea are both the more enjoyable when the 
forethought of the hostess has provided the tea table with those matchless, 
crisp and flaky salted’ wafers— ; 


BREMNER’S 
Butter Waters 


National Biscuit Company. 





























Wey Does Cresolene Cure ? 
Because when vaporized it kills the germs of 
disease, Laboratory tests show that. Because this 
poeent germicide, being vaporized, is breathed 

n by the patient, whether awake or asleep, for 
hours at atime. ‘hus the seat ofdiseace is treated 
as it can never be by internal medication. Hun- 
dreds of thousands know what we say is true, and 
that Cresolene does all that is claimed d fori. 
Write for descriptive booklet with testimonials. 
Sold by all druggists, 

apo-Cresolene Co., 180 Fulton St., New York. 
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Roche’s Herbal E Embrocation. 

The ce sae without 
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UNTIL FEBRVARY 1, 1901, WE OFFER 


«*» CLOSET and ALTA 


In connection with each prepaid subscription for 1901 for 


50 Cents, Postpaid 


This offer is open to old and new subscribers of THE CONGREGATIONALIST. Each subscriber 
is entitled to one book at the reduced rate—additional books $1.00, postpaid. The offer is 
good until February J, 1901, not after that date. Subscribers who have already remitted for 
1901 can secure their copy of the book by sending 50 cents, stating that the subscription for 1901 
is fully: paid. The offer is open to club subscribers as well as regular ones. 





Price 
$1.00 











The book offered above is identical in all respects with the $1.00 edition published 
last year. One edition was sold. Another is now ready and we hope it is large enough 
. to supply all demands before the Holidays. Orders will be filled in rotation. 
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The Congregationalist Closet 


Eighty-five years old, but eager and equipped for the New Century. The 20th Century Religious Newspaper 


In 1900 it maintained the high quality of its gationalist Churches, the strong, broad, reso- 
regular departments, and took notable forward lute advocate of Congregational ways and 
steps in its Church News Service, its review Congregational work. 

of Literature and in the new Christian World Editorial chronicles and summaries, important 
Survey, out of which have grown The Christian illustrated articles, the story, the sermon, the 
World (‘First of the Month’) numbers. character study, the interview—all have a 
In 1901 it will be, more conspicuously thanever, larger place in the “first of the month” 
The National Representative of 5,600 Congre- number of The Congregationalist, known as 


THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


The Latest, and many are saying “the Best,’ Thing in American Religious Journalism 


It is the regular issue of The Conyregationalist 
with Departments complete, plus special 
features. 

It is alert and thinking Congregationalism 
in touch with Christendom. 


ing spirit of Christian unity. 
It is the busy Christian’s interpreter of the 
broad movements in the Kingdom of God. 


Below are hints of what is in store for 1901 

iMustrated Articles. Accurate, vivid writing upon subjects worth knowing about, with pictures of artistic and illustrative 
value, like the Passion Play article, Oct. 4, 1900. 

Sermons and Sermon Glimpses. The Verbatim Discourse, with a pen-picture of the preacher and his method. Texts, 
themes and illustrative sentences in hundreds of pulpits. 

Our Staff of Story Writers. RALPH CONNOR, the author of “ Black Rock” and “Sky Pilot,” CHARLES M. SHELDON, 
VIRGINIA FRAZER BOYLE, WILLIAM STEARNS DAVIS, the author of “ A Friend of Cesar,” HARRIBT PRESCOTT 
SPOFFORD, ALICE BROWN, WASHINGTON GLADDEN, MABEL NELSON THURSTON, BERTHA GERNEAUX Woops, 
FRANK S. CHILD, CLARA DILLINGHAM PIERSON, MRs. E. W. PEATTIE and others. 

The Progress of the Church. Reported by RkEv. TEUNIS S. HAMLIN, D.D., REV. EDWARD ApBpoTt, D.D., REv- 
O. P. GIrFoRD, D.D., REV. D.D. THomMPson, PRor. A. W. ANTHONY, and other representative men in 
different denominations. 

Robert E. Speer, of the Presbyterian Foreign Board, writes on “THE TWENTIETH CENTURY CHRISTIAN, WHAT 
SHALL HE BE IN THOUGHT, HEART AND ACTION.” 

Rev. Theodore T. Munger, D.D. ‘“ LirE AS IT APPEARS AT THREE-SCORE AND TEN,” embodying the harvestings 
of his long public career. 

Rev. Frank W. Gunsaulus, D. D., Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis,D.D. Articles on “THE SPIRITUAL NEEDS OF THE 
AGE; THE SITUATION, THE REMEDY.” 

Prof. Wilfiam N. Clarke. Five articles, ‘‘ THE PRIMARY CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCES.” 

Rey. Nehemiah Boynton, D.D. ‘“MopERN COMPETITORS WITH THE PULPIT: SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS, SUNDAY 
SPORTS, SUNDAY VISITING.” 

Prof. Henry C. King, of Oberlin, will write upon “THE NEW EVANGELISM: THE NEED, THE METHOD, THE 
PROBABLE RESULTS.” 

And Others. Dr. Dunning’s “Sunday School Lesson Expositions.” H. A. Bridgman’s “ Y.P.S.C.E. Column.” Floyd 
Tomkins, “ Personal Christian Life.” Two series: ‘* Fathers’ Responsibilities” ; ‘‘ Ministers’ Wives.” Presidents 
Harper, Faunce, and Dr. Bradford, ‘“‘ Message of the New Century.” C. E. Jefferson, “The Minister’s Correspond- 
ence,” Margaret H. Welch, ‘“‘ Woman’s Use of Money.” Editorial Causerie (“ Peripatetic” and “ Allen Chesterfield ’’). 


The TIMELY quality of each issue precludes announcements 


The Church News Department of the paper has been entirely reconstructed ; it will receive 
more attention than ever, but “with a difference.’”’ Local details will be left to the local 
papers. The National paper will study news, and chronicle it from the national standpoint. | 


Subscription Price, in advance, $3.00; Church Club Rate, under special conditions, $2.00. 





‘ It is a noteworthy expression of the advanc- 
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Altar 


A collection of medi- 
tations and prayers upon 
various themes and for 
special occasions suitable 
for individual use and 
for family worship. 210 
pages, Cloth, Deckle 
Edges, Gilt Top. Price, 


$1.00, Postpaid 


FROM THE PREFACE 

The divisions of this book adapt 
it to differing secasions and uses. 
The intention is to supply what 
is desired both for family wor 
ship and for the individual in 
his seasons of meditation and 
prayer. Tothat end seven prayers, 
wide in their scope and related to 
constantly reeurring times and 
conditions, are given the first place 
They are followed by selections 
designed for thirty-one days, each 
day being allotted two pages, and 
the prose, poetry and prayers being 
keyed to one central thought. Be 
sides the verses of Scripture printed , 
an additional appropriate passage 
is ‘referred to, which can be used 
if desired. After these pages come 
selections suited to experiences and 
special occasions, also arranged in 
each instance with a view to unity 
of thought. A third section brings 
together a large number of prayers 
without any accompanying materia!. 
Those who use the book deliber- 
ately and with a view to securing 
its fullest value will naturally sup- 
plement the reading of a single por. 
tion and its accompanying prayer 
with one of the “ seven prayers de- 
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For Trust Funds. 


HUNTINGTON 
CHAMBERS 
TRUST 





6,000 Shares - - Par Value $100 


Non- Taxable in Massachusetts 


TRUSTEES: 
EDWARD PIERCE, Trustee Estate of J. B. Thomas 
LESLIE C. WEAD, of Messrs. Whitcomb, Wead & Co. 


Ownership of centrally located real estate in our 
larger cities has proved a conservative and profit- 





able form of investment. 


A CHILD'S APPETITE. 
Children are born with natural, unperverted appetites. 


Subscriptions invited for a limited amount of the shares of this Trust. Quaker Oats, "by not ON dee reel eeneien’ Glee 
t 


em plenty of Quaker Oats. 
Special cireular with full particulars upon application, The best breakfast porridge in the world is made from 
Quaker Oats, besides this daily use clever housekeepers 
have learned that Quaker Oats also makes wholesome 


and delicious Bread, Muffins, Cakes, Soups and Puddings. 
9 At Grocers in 2-lb. packages 


16 STATE ST., BOSTON 


PENELOPE’S| GILCHRIST & 
RQ EXPERIENCES] 9 4 Ki 


ENGLAND. Hl. SCOTLAND Gl 
Oves 
By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 
With 108 admirable illustrations by the For 


eminent English artist, Mr. CHARLES ee , 3 Men, Women 
E. BROCK, ¥ 





and 


Two books of the most delightful char- O\i ere 
acter, the story of three very bright young : 2 t Children 
women in England and Scotland, with two 
interesting romances and irresistible fun. For a 75c. Kid Glove there is none better to ve found anywhere 
rhe illustrations are full of humor and than what we offer as a Xmas Special, newest colorings, 
highly artistic. black and white, with two clasps and neat embroidery 75c 
Our Dollar Genuine Mochas need. no praise, they speak for 
themselves. 
: ‘ f z § Our Victoria Kid Gloves with clasps or hooks, latest embroidery, 
“We cannot speak too highly of Mr. Brock’s pictures, are unquestionably the best gloves on the market { oo 
They are fascinating —all the charm of the stories is 


preserved in the drawings.” — The Christian Advocate, 
New York The Dorothy Glace Kid Gloves, made by Trefousse, cannot be 
4 mR. approached for quality, style and fit; made from finest 
French national kid skins, fully worth $1.75, for i. 
ital and ] : ee aad tains fit Men's Kid and Fabric Glowes 
c y 8 a L s. Lac 9 u éc i S7i ° . . 
apital and copious drawings ach volume contains fifty Boys’ Kid and Fabric Glowes 
odd pictures which duly reflect the vivacious humor of the Girls’ Kid and Fabric Glowes 
texrt.”’ : 


The Dial of Chicago calls attention to “* Mr. Brock’s 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. Two Volumes. 12mo, $4.00 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 


4 Park Street, Boston 








39 cents to $15.00 








